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The post-war world will be- JESS 
long to the two-language man. 
and woman. They will be able 
to take advantage of opportu- co. 
nities wherever the prospects _ 
are brightest, the pay highest, pei 
the work more interesting. stan 
Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at home in Peru xa 
or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia. Unis 
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THE LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD |: 
prepares you, in your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world- rel 
languages, in an amazingly short time. vali 
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and 23 other languages 





You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring ... You REPEAT what they say . . . you ask and 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 
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Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by a 
the world-famous Linguaplione Method. Endorsed by leading edu- cuss 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, Ne 
Flying, Signal and other Services. D 


"Linguaphone is unique ...it has no equal.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
4 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obfization please send me the 
Linguaphone Book. << 
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Help Yourself 
To Know 


HE summer is drawing to a 

close and most of you, your va- 
cations but happy memories, are 
settling down to another year's 
work, 


This doesn’t just mean your of- 
fice, your factory, farm or house- 
hold duties—it also means the work 
of trying to understand the highly 
complex events of the day. 


And: for clarity on world events 
today, more than ever, it is essential 
that ‘you understand the Soviet 
Union, as a country, as a world 
power, and especially as a potent 
ally of the United States in safe- 
guarding world peace and security. 
The daily newspapers will not help 
you in this, for they have consist- 
ently befogged nearly every issue 
in which the Soviet Union (and that 
means the United States, too) is 
concerned. 

But there is a periodical, Soviet 
Russia Topay, which can help you. 
It is the only monthly magazine in 
the United States exclusively de- 
voted to authoritative reports and 
interpretation of Soviet events. You 
can be sure that material published 
in SRT is accurate, for the staff and 
contributors have made a thorough 
study of the USSR. 


Our objective remains American- 
Soviet understanding and _ friend- 
ship—and that can be established 
only on the basis of the most 
scrupulous truth. 

Therefore, help yourself to know 
that truth by subscribing to Soviet 
Russia Topay—and do it now! If 
you are already a subscriber, ask 
your friends to subscribe—or better 
still, do it for them. 

And don’t forset for only $2.00 
you are entitled to one year’s sub- 
scription plus Nicholas Mikhailov’s 
stirring book The Russian People. 
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Soviet Russia Today, Dept. NRS (7) 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 
my copy of The Russian Story by 
Nicholas Mikhailov. 
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AT THE PARIS CONFERENCE 





Foreign Minister of the USSR V. M. Molotov with the Vice Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky at one of 
the sessions of the Paris Peace Conference. 


The unanimity that we are seeking is for the good not only of the Soviet 
Union and the twenty-one nations, but also of the entire world whose eyes 
are turned toward us. It is time for us to collaborate. 

—V. M. Molotov 
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The Principle of Unanimity 


'T’ HE basic issue that was involved in the struggle at 

the Paris Peace Conference over the two-thirds 
majority rule is essentially the same as that involved in 
the veto principle. In fighting for the two-thirds majority 
tule, the Soviet Union sought not only to secure the great- 
est possible degree of unanimity among the twenty-one 
powers themselves in their deliberations, but to maintain 
the principle of unanimity among the four powers who had 
previously agreed to support the two-thirds majority 
proposal, ' 

The Soviet Union justifiably feared that if the principle 
of unanimity on agreed-upon questions was abandoned by 
the four powers in relation to a procedural matter, this 
might well be followed by its abandonment on matters of 
substance as well, thus dangerously undermining the 
whole structure of big power unity. It was for this reason 
that the Soviet delegates made such a strenuous effort to 
get England and America to abide by their original de- 
cision to support the rule that a two-thirds majority rather 
than a simple majority should be required for recom- 
mendations on the draft peace treaties submitted to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers by the Peace Conference. 

The meaning of the right of veto has been consistently 
distorted by presenting it in a negative way, as a weapon 
desired by the Soviet Union with which to block the wiil 
of other powers, when its real purpose is a positive one. 
In the same way, Soviet support of the two-thirds major- 
ity rule at Paris was misinterpreted as an effort to block 
the desires of the other powers whereas its real purpose 
was to achieve the greatest possible area of agreement. 

‘In positive terms, as Soviet spokesmen prefer to put it, 
what the veto means is essentially the operation of the 
principle of unanimity among the big powers, the only 


principle on which international cooperation can become. 


truly effective. 

The whole purpose of the international organization is 
to provide machinery for the reconciliation of the differ- 
ences among the powers by long and thorough discussion, 
by the exploration of every possible means of reaching 
agreement, by concession and compromise where necessary, 
eventually resulting, in a common decision and common 
action. The only alternative to this is a reversion to old 
methods which have always resulted in war. The prin- 
ciple of unanimity among the Allied powers was tried and 
tested in the war. Without it victory over the fascist 
powers would have been impossible. That experience, must 
be applied in the post-war relations of the great powers if 
Wwe are to win the peace. 

A recent Moscow, Radio broadcast by Dr. Lemin 
(Soviet News, London, July 16) gave a lucid exposition 
of the Soviet viewpoint on this question. Dr. Lemin pointed 
out that the United Nations principle of unanimity differs 


fundamentally from the unanimity principle in the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, where absolute unanimity 


of all members was required before even the most press- - 


ing action against aggression could be decided upon. Thus 
it could happen that some small country ‘acting wader 
orders from the aggressor, or perhaps actuated by fear or 
self-interest, and often indeed without any real concern 
or responsibility in the matter, could prevent action by the 
‘international organization. That is why the United Na- 
tions Charter provides, not for the unanimity of all mem- 
bers, but only of the five major powers. Dr. Lemin con- 
tinues: 


The need for such unanimity is very plain. The world 
security organization can be effective only if the major 
powers act in harmony on the basis of cooperation and 
equality, and no great power or group of powers tries. to 
make the organization a tool of its own. 

But the leaders of the United Nations surely had another 
consideration in mind as well when they adopted the 
unanimity principle. Amongst the members of the U.N. are 
countries with different ideologies and political orders. It 
is an open secret that certain reactionary imperialist groups 
would like to use the organization as a means of isolating 
Socialist'and new democratic regimes, and as an instrament 
of imperialistic power politics. The principle of unanimity 
among the major powers is a safeguard against this danger. 
It makes maximum provision for thé co-existence and the 
collaboration of all peaceable and democratic States, no 
matter what their ideology or form of social organization. 


Thus, he declares, attacks on the “right of veto” are in 
fact directed against the principle of equality and concord 
on which international collaboration is founded, and 
originate with those who would substitute international 
rivalry and power politics for the principle of friendly co- 
operation. It is for the small nations that this game is 
especially dangerous, although the enemies of international 
cooperation frequently pose as the champions of small 
countries, 

The veto power is not something dreamed up by the 
Soviet Union. The principle was established in conferences 
of the Big Three during the var and written into the 
Charter of the United Nations. While today it is being 
used as a convenient stick with which to beat the Soviet 
Union, its adoption was a necessity if for no other reason 
than that without it the American Senate would not have 
ratified the United Nations Charter. Applied to ourselves, 
it is simply_a recognition that our representative could not 
he bound by any decision adversely affecting the interests of 
our country on any basic question involving national 
security. That applies equally to all of the great powers. 
Nor was the two-thirds majority rule a Soviet invention. 
Our own Senate requires it in the case of peace treaties 
and foreign agreements. 


Aims of the Paris Conference 


F the Soviet attitude on the principle of unanimity as we 

have described it is kept in mind, it will be far easier to 
understand what has been going on at Paris, 

Now let us examine the Soviet viewpoint with regard 
to the specific aims of the Paris Peace Conference. 

The deep seriousness with which the Soviet Government 
regards the proceedings at Paris and its determination that 
it should make a definite contribution to the establish- 
ment of a durable peace, were indicated in Molotov’s 
opening speech on July 21st. : 
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He stressed the important role the conference would 
play in establishing peace and security in Europe, since it 
would have to express its views and make recommendations 
on the draft geace treaties with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. 

The prime concern®of the conference, he declared, 
should be for the interests of those countries which were 
the victims of aggression by these five countries and suf- 
fered most thereby. 
countries which entered the war as Hitler’s allies must be 
held responsible for the crimes of their ruling circles and 
must not go unpunished if a just and lasting peace is to 
be achieved. 

At the same time, Molotov pointed’ out, it has to be 
fully taken into account that these five countries broke 
with Germany in the course of the war, overthrew their 
rulers, instituted certain democratic reforms and in the 
last stages of the war in some cases actually made contri- 
butions to the cause of the Allies and the final victory over 
Germany. 

Accordingly ine Soviet Union has recognized that the 
Allied Nations should not exact full payment for all the 
damage inflicted upon them by these countries. Further- 
more, he asserted, “the Soviet Union is opposed to all at- 
tempts to impose on the ex-satellites of Germany all sorts 
of outside interference in their economic life and declines 
such demands on those countries and such pressure on 
those peoples as incompatible with their State sovereignty 
and national dignity.” It was on this basis that the Soviet 
Union took the initiative in lightening certain clauses in the 
original armisticé agreements with these countries, thus 
facilitating their transition to economic and general na- 
tional revival after the war. This same principle, he said, 
should govern the drawing up of the peace treaties. 

Molotov declared it was no accident that the ex- satellites 
of Germany had been countries of the fascist and semi- 
fascist type, for as we now know, fascism and aggression 
go hand in hand. It was for this reason, he said, that the 
Crimea Conference had laid special stress on the necessity 
“to destroy the last vestiges of nazism and fascism” and 
to enable the liberated peoples to create democratic insti- 
tutions of their own choice. Unless this is accomplished, 
he said, it will be impossible to safeguard a durable peace 
and security. Applying this principle to the case of the 
Fascist regime in Spain, he said: 

. the time must not be too distant when democratic 
countries will be able to help the Spanish people, who 
groan under Franco’s regime, to put-an end to this sur- 
vival bred by Hitler and Mussolini, which is dangerous 
to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Molotov stated unequivocally his belief that big 
countries should not impose their will on small countries, 
pointing to Germany as an example of the results of per- 
mitting this to happen. It was to avoid this, he said, that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers had been set up, and 
despite the efforts of reactionary elements to prevent col- 
laboration among the great pgwers, positive results had 
been achieved in arriving at joint decisions and arrange- 
ments, which were embodied in the draft peace treaties, 
although they could by no means yet be considered wholly 
satisfactory. The conference afforded the opportunity for 
the twenty-one nations represented to express their views, 
as well as affording a hearing to the countries which are 
ex-satellites of Germany. He stressed that all opinions, 
expressing either agreement or disagreement with the 
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That could only mean that these: 


ij 


drafts, would be given due attention, and that the ex. 
pression of such views would be of considerable value in 
the final consideration of the draft peace treaties. 


The USSR and the Two-Thirds Majority 


T is necessary to keep in mind these points emphasized by 

Mr. Molotov, in considering his subsequent struggle to 
uphold the agreements previously reached at the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference. The Big Four had reached agree- 
ment, in considering the rules suggested to the conference, 
that a two-thirds majority should be required for recom- 
mendations on the draft peace treaties to be submitted to 
the Council of Foreigrt Ministers. No sooner had the Peace 
Conference convened than England and the United 
States went back on this agreement. It was _ rendered 
meaningless by a British amendment, supported by Amer- 
ica, and hence adopted both by the rules committee and 
the conference as a whole. This amendment provided that 
recommendations of the plenary conference to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers should be of two kinds: those 
adopted by a two-thirds majority, and those which ob- 
tained a majority of more than one-half but less than two- 
thirds of the members’ of the conference. 

Had the conference been presented with the two-thirds 
majority proposal backed unanimously by the Big Four 
as had been agreed, there is no question that they would 
have accepted it. 

The Soviet delegates fought long and hard to main. 
tain the two-thirds majority as the best way to fulfill 
the aims of the conference as they had been set forth by 
Molotov, and to achieve the widest possible area of 
agreement. 

Let us examine the substance of the arguments on behalf 
of -e position set forth by Mr. Molotov. 

. Under the simple majority rule the results would be 
Aiton decided in advance, since as it is generally 
acknowledged, the Anglo-American bloc controls twelve 
or thirteen votes at the peace conference, whereas only 
eleven are required for a majority. Thus this group would 
be assured of the adoption of any proposal they wished to 
put through, even if unacceptable to almost half the total 
number of delegates, without even bothering to persuade 
anyone of the justice of the proposal advocated. The two- 
thirds majority system, on the other hand, would mean 
that any proposition put forward would have to be reso- 
lutely defended on its merits in order to secure a two-thirds 
majority, and its initiators would be compelled to make 
whatever concessions might be necessary to get the maxi- 
mum agreement. As some sections of the press have put 
it, under a simple majority “failure of the Soviet Union 
would be assured most every time” as though this indeed 
were the purpose of the conference. This would lead to a 
situation where one group of states -would be manipulated 
against another in a constant “game of votes,” encouraging 
those forces who speculate on a third world war, rather 
than attempting to achieve the greatest possible degree of 
unanimity and cooperation on each issue, as the only 
method of safeguarding peace. 

2. Under the simple majority method of voting, which. 
would mean that an eleven to ten vote would be sufficient 
to decide an issue, the nine nations that have suffered 
most from the aggression of the five countries with whom 
treaties are to be made, in other. words, the nations which 
have the greatest stake in these treaties, could find them- 
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nine nations are: the three Soviet nations represented at the 
conference, France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Ethiopia. 5 thier 

3. The adoption of the simple majority rule nullifies 
. the agreement of the four Foreign Ministers. If the Big 
Four delegations do not consider themselves bound to 
stick to their decisions on ‘procedural matters, this opens 
the way for similar action oh non-procedural questions, 
thus undermining the whole structure of Big Power unity 
so essential to the peace. A moral responsibility is involved 
in the case of agreed-upon questions, which of course does 
not apply to those unagreed questions to come before the 
conference, in which each delegation remains frée to de- 
fend or to change its own position. Consistency, in the view 
of the Soviet delegation, requires that if it has voted for 
a particular decision agreed upon with the three foreign 


4, The two-thirds majority rule is supported by impor- 
; tant international precedents. In the case of the United 
Nations Charter, all decisions except procedural ones 
must be adopted by a two-thirds majority—a decision taken 
after careful consideration and with the agreement of fifty- 
one nations. At the San Francisco Conference of fifty-one 
nations, decisions were taken by a two-thirds majority and 
in the commissions, amendments to the proposals of the 
four powers require a two-thirds and not a simple majority. 
5. Recommendations carried by a two-thirds majority, 
ie, by fourteen votes against seven, will certainly carry 
1 more weight with world public opinion than recommend- 
ations adopted by eleven votes to ten. And the weight at- 
{ tached to the recommendations of the Peace Conference 
by world public opinion is surely an important factor in 

f safeguarding peace. 
Secretary Byrnes made a long and acrimonious reply to 
‘ Mr. Molotov, accusing him of attempting to block the 
Peace Conference, a reply which the Soviet Foreign Min- 


‘ ister characterized as ‘‘violent and perhaps bellicose’’ in 
, manner. Secretary Byrnes’ statement for the most part 
q consisted of extracts from the Foreign Ministers’ discussions 
“ demonstrating his reservations on the rules to be suggested 
‘i to the Conference and his unwillingness to be bound by the 


decisions of the Ministers. The fact remains that, with 
whatever doubts and reservations, Secretary Byrnes did in 


: the end agree to certain decisions and subsequently went 
Ps back on them. 
1s Secretary Byrnes. accompanied his bitter attack on Mr. 
* Molotov with an attack on the Soviet press, and a “chal- 
x lenge” .that his own statements be printed in the Moscow 
it newspapers, which’ was done* (not at all an exceptional 
‘ procedure as Secretary Byrnes implied). 
d It is true that’ our own press, at least the big Metro- 
. politan dailies, have given considerable space to the state- 
d ments made at Paris by Mr. Molotov and the other 
2 Soviet delegates. 
of But so weighted against the USSR are all the news re- 
of Ports, so provocative the headlines, so prejudiced the edi-’ 
ly torial writers and commentators, so false the interpreta- 
tions given to every Soviet move, that the American people 
h are as effectively prevented from having a clear picture of 
nt fm Soviet aims as they would be if Molotov’s speeches were 


not reported. It is, however, not only through press and 
tadio that Soviet aims are distorted. The real distortion 
is effected by the actual direction of the policy of our 
government and its representatives with relation to the 
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selves in. the minority and their desires over-ridden. ‘The 


ministers, it would vote for it at the Peace Conference. - 


Soviet Union, and the organs of public opinion are merely 
reflecting those policies. Speaking in the name of democ- 
racy and peace, assuming the role of defender of smail 
nations, our representatives in Paris are in fact, pursuing a 
contrary course. When Mr. Byrnes accuses Mr. Molotov 
of “loose and wicked talk” for charging that the defeat 
of the two-thirds majority rule was brought about by the 
Anglo-American bloc he is exposing the weakness of a 
position that can be defended only by resorting to name- 
calling, because the facts are all against him—the facts 
not only on the immediate issues at Paris, but on American 
foreign policy as being carried out in practice. : 

In Germany, the United States and Great Britain, who 
have so signally failed to carry out the provisions of the 
Potsdam agreement with regard to demilitarization, de- 
nazification and the building up of a democratic Germany, 
are now, in.the name of Potsdam, proceeding with the 
dangerous policy of carrying through an economic merger 
of their zones which is actually in direct dpposition to the 
agreed-upon principle of coordinated action of the four 
occupying powers. 

By supporting the fictitious nationalization program 
in Austria, the United States and Great Britain are in 
effect refusing to abide by their agreements granting the 
Soviet Union their share of reparations. The USSR had 
backed a bona fide nationalization program for Austria. 
When the conservative Figl government finally pushed 
through a limited nationalization program: it covered 
chiefly those German-owned enterprises which the Soviet 
Union had claimed as reparations under the Potsdam 
agreement, while leaving untouched industries in which 
American and British private capital were involved. 

Both England and the United States are on record as ap- 


proving revision of the Montreux Convention governing’ 


the use of the Straits, which created such an unfavorable 
situagion for the USSR during the war when Turkey 
permitted German warships to enter the Black Sea. The 
USSR has proposed new terms which would mean actual 
peacetime internationalization of the Straits, with their 
joint Soviet-Turkish defense in wartime, and which would 
limit the new convention to Black Sea powers. Already 
British and American opposition to these terms is reported. 

Thus wherever one looks the Anglo-American bloc .is 
found to be actively opposing Soviet policies and rejecting 
previous agreements. . That is why the USSR is putting 
up such a strenuous struggle at Paris to restore great 
power unity. —J. S. 


The peaceful scene below was snapped by the 
Hearst “Journal-American" photographer as 
part of a press campaign designed to inflame 
hatred against the Russians. For an expose as. 
to how the J-A was itself fooled in trying to 
fool its readers, and the part played by a real, 
estate company in all this, see the article on 
page 29 of this issue. 
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Ignorance Is No .Exeuse 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


URING tthe last six months of 

anti-Soviet furor it has become 
as clear as truth can be that a quarter 
of a century of dishonest and hostile 
propaganda against the Soviet Union 
could not. be permanently counter- 
acted by four years of successful Amer- 
ican-Soviet cooperation in the world 
war against Fascism and by the USSR’s 
own remarkable performance in that 
struggle. Almost all the old anti- 
Soviet shibboleths, largely held in 
abeyance during the critical days of a 
long, uphill war, have come back now 
in their full fury. Certainly there have 
been lasting gains in American under- 
standing of Soviet Russia, particularly 
among the masses of our people. But 
just as certainly the’ most powerful 
organs of public opinion, the big pub- 
lishers of newspapers, magazines and 
books, as well as the leading radio 
chains, have learned nothing and fer- 
gotten everything on the subject of the 
Soviet Union and America’s relations 
with that country. 

I have been constantly struck by the 
fanatical prejudice and intolerance of 
the anti-Soviet crowd in the United 
States, these very people who are for- 
ever comparing the wide freedom of 
opinion and intellectual tolerance in 
America with so-called “totalitarian 
Russia.” When it comes to the inter- 
national arena, to the debates in the 
United Nations organization and at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, these Amer- 
icans go into a frenzy whenever Mr. 
Molotov or Mr. Gromyko firmly op- 
poses Mr. Byrnes or Mr. Bevin on some 
issue or other. For these self-right- 
eous and equally self-blinded Ameri- 
cans, Soviet disagreement with the 
American Government, or even with 
the British Government, has become 
in itself an unforgivable crime—a crime 
variously described as a Russian plot 
“to dominate the Conference,” “to 
break up the Conference,” “to suppress 
the rights of the small countries,” “to 
delay the peace,” “‘to rule the world.” 

For these anti-Soviet circles, then, 
international freedom of speech, in the 
sense of a free clash and _ interplay of 
minds during the important post-war 
conferences, does not include the right 
to challenge frankly and fundamentally 
the official positions of the American 
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and English representatives. I am not 
trying to settle here whether Messrs. 
Molotov and Gromyko have been more 
often correct than Messrs. Byrnes and 
Bevin. (he principle affected tran- 
scends the question of who is right or 
wrong; it is the principle of €rue free- 
dom of opinion in international con- 
ferences. And ,what I am stressing is 
the hysterical reaction in general to 
the Soviet dissents. 

Let us consider for a moment Mr. 
Gromyko’s vetoes in the U.N. meet- 
ings held in the United States. What- 
ever the rights or wrongs of the veto 
power, it is plain that in the effort to 
get a world organization functioning 
effectively for the first time in history, 
much latitude of disagreement must be 
allowed for between the delegates of the 
different member nations, particularly 
during the first months and years of 
the organization’s founding at the close 
of the greatest war in the memory of 
man. Any real student of history un- 
derstands that it takes time and a good 
deal of experimentation to work out 
satisfactorily even technical matters of 
procedure ir? as complex a political body 
as the U.N. Regarding this point, we 
need only giance at the history of our 
own American Congress. The Con- 
gress contained at the beginning the 
representatives of only thirteen states, 
all of them having the same language 
and social-economic system, as com- 
pared with the representatives in the 
U.N. of about fifty different coun- 
tries, most of them with different lan- 
guages and some with widely con- 
trasted social-economic systems. 

So why all the terrific agitation, 
amounting in America to a sort of na- 
tional delirium tremens, over the sharp 
debates in the U.N.? Did we really 
expect that this second great attempt 
to establish enduring international 
peace and cooperation would be such 
a smooth and easy task? Our Ameri- 
can democracy after 160 years still 
possesses grave shortcomings. It would 


. therefore seem logical for us to view 


with more forbearance and calm the 
inevitable stresses and strains that ap- 
pear during the initial stages of world 
democracy in action. And in my opin- 
ion future historians are likely to re- 
gard Mr. Gromyko’s spirited dissents 


in the opening sessions of the U.N. as 
a natural and healthy phenomenon 
rather than as a terrible calamity. 

The anti-Soviet calamity-howlers 
who are so hypersensitive to adverse 
comments on American policy would 
do well to ponder this recent: statement 
by the ‘outstanding British conductor, 
Sir Thomas Beecham: “Americans be- 
tray their perennial youthfulness and 
disinclination to grow up in nothing 
so conspicuously as their dislike of 
criticism, as well as their incapacity 
to give it ear, without throwing at once 
a fit of high indignation.” Yet, Sir 
Thomas says,: nowhere in the world 
does such constant and uncomplimen- 
tary: criticism of every other people on 
earth go on as in America. And he 
gently describes the situation as “‘one 
of the more amusing incongruities and 
paradoxes of our age.” The diction- 
aries, however, have a single word for 
this situation and that word is hy- 
pocrisy. I am sorry if I sound unpleas- 
ant, but the language of truth cannot 
always be polite. Harsh facts some- 
times call for harsh words. And surely 
one of the most striking aspects of the 
current anti-Soviet campaign is pre- 
cisely its malignant hypocrisy. 

This quality pervades, for example, 
American attacks on the Soviet posi- 
tion regarding the right of veto in the 
Security Council. The average Amer- 
ican newspaper reader would hardly 
glean that the American Government 
agrees with the Soviet Government on 
the desirability of the Big Five veto in 
the U.N. and that the United States 
Senate would in all probability have 
refused to ratify the U.N. Charter un- 
less the veto right had been included. 
And is it not a bit hypocritical for 
Americans to be continually crying out 
against Soviet Russia’s “imperialist” in- 
sistence on having friendly, peaceful, 
non-fascist neighbors when the*United 
States itself still stands uncompromis- 
ingly behind the Monroe Doctrine, 
which Sir Thomas Beecham calls “in- 
finitely the most imperialistic declara- 
tion uttered since the heyday of the 
Roman Empire”? And what is the cor- 
rect word to apply to those anti-Soviet 
circles that consider. it a crime for thé 
USSR to seek strategic frontiers and 
bases a few hundred miles from its 
leading cities like Leningrad and Mos- 
cow and Kiev, but think it wholly jus 
tified for America to demand for 
strategic purposes islands in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans thousands of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OTHING more clearly shows the 

harsh face ‘of old-fashioned im- 
perialism, even if it is American pol- 
icy, than the course our country is 
following in China. 

Professing to bring peace, we arm 
the war makers. Professing to desire 
a representative coalition’ government, 
we give exclusive military and financial 
aid to the Kuomintang dictatorship, 
which is fighting to crush advocates of 
coalition government. \ 

Professing to desire demoeratic re- 
forms, we aid the government of big 
landholders and rich speculators, whose 
gestapo kidnaps, beats, tortures and 
murders the professors, students, and 
other liberal leaders who dare to speak 
up for civil liberties, for a democratic 
constitution for social and economic 
reforms. 

Part of what lies behind this shame- 
ful record is revealed in the influential 
Shanghai Herald, February 21, 1946. 

“China,” says this pro-Government 
publication, “has for the third time a 
choice between playing ball with Rus- 
sia and continuing her policy in the 
Far East of collaborating with the 
Anglo-American democracies. .. . 

“What will America do?” 

What is this but international black- 
mail, without benefit of the shallowest 
disguise ? 


America must support a repressive 


dictatorship because a peoples’ govern- 
ment in China might be friendly to the 
Soviet Union as well as to the United 
States! 

That is precisely what Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen told the world in her coura- 
geous speech of July 22. Referring to 
the leaders within her brother-in-law’s 
government, she asked, “Why do re- 
actionaries inflame a war which they 
cannot win? Because they hope civil 
conflict in China will incite war be- 


tween America and the USSR and thus, . 


at last, crush the Chinese Communists. 

“The American people, who are our 
allies and have long been our friends, 
must be told that this is the road to 
disaster. They must be told that Amer- 
an reactionaries are teaming up with 
Chinese reactionaries, each encourag- 
ing the other. 

“They must be told that the pres- 
ence of United States forces on Chinese 
sil is not strengthening peace and 
order among the Chinese people. . . . 

“They must be told that if America 
makes it plain she will not supply mu- 
uitions or military equipment there will 
be no spreading Chinese war.” 
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by HUGH DE LACY, M. C. 


‘The conflict in China is basic. On 
one side stand the big landholders who 
control the land and dominate rural 
political life. They set the rents. They 
set the taxes. They or their friends 
control sources of goods and capital, 
and they set interest rates. 

On the same side with the land- 
holders are the city speculators, graft- 
ers, gangsters, who grow rich off gov- 
ernment, off stolen UNRRA supplies, 
from hoarding necessities for higher 
prices, from legalized seizure of prop- 
erties operated during the war by the 
Japanese, regardless of claims of for- 
mer Chinese owners, and in a thou- 
sand other ingenious ways. 

This coalition has armies at its com- 
mand and at least three major gestapo 
systems, the most famous of which is 
that headed by the late Tai Li. 

It also now has unqualified Ameri- 
can support. We furnish military 
equipment, supplies, funds and trans- 
port. 

Acting as advisers to this reactionary 
clique are German Nazis. According 
to the United Press dispatch from 
Shanghai, June 27, printed in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “An ultra-re- 
actionary clique of Chinese Nationalist 
generals and officials, assisted by Ger- 
man Nazi advisers, is making prepara- 
tions for a finish fight against the Chin- 
ese Communists.” 

“Many of these Nazis,” the UP dis- 
patch continues, “have been removed 
by the Chinese from the American list 
of German nationals sought for de- 
portation on the ground that they are 
‘objectionable and dangerous.’ ” 

Opposed to this formidable combi- 
nation of Chinese reactionaries, Nazi 
advisers, and American military sup- 
port are the Democratic League and 
the Chinese Communists. . 

The Democratic League demands 
the end of one-party rule in China, 
personal liberty, freedom of press and 
speech, coalition government with all 
parties represented, free elections, a 
democratic constitution, and a program 
of governmental and economic reforms. 
Influential among China’s intellectuals 
and in its cities, the League has. no 
army and therefore cannot openly bid 
for membership or make its opposition 
fully effective. , 


Many of its, leaders have been killed 
on the streets. Eleven recently took 
refuge in the American Consulate and 
hundreds are in jail. 

The Chinese Communists support 
the general demands put forth by the 
Democratic Eeague, but their particular 
emphasis is upon rural reforms. 

Says an unpublished State Depart- 
ment report, “The Communists have 
clearly identified the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party as the party of the peasants. 
Its present program—reduction of rent 
and interest, progressive taxation, as- 
sistance to production, promotion of 
cooperatives, and institution of popu- 
larly elected governments—is designed 
to meet needs felt by the peasants and 
to bring about their participation in 
the solution of their problems.” 

“The decisive dividing line between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists,” 
says this same State Department re- 
port, “may be drawn between a Kuo- 
mintang policy of safeguarding the 
emoluments of land ownership and the 
Communist policy of demanding enough 
land to guard the economic. security 
of thé peasant.” : 

The Communists have arms and 
armies. They are therefore able to re- 
sist Kuomintang efforts to conquer the 


.country which they wrested from the 


Japanese and in which, as Gunther 
Stein, Harrison Forman, and other 
correspondents testify, they have in- 
augurated important reforms and 
launched a new type, for China, of 
village democracy. 4 

Chiang’s Kuomintang Government 
cannot grant these essential village re- 
forms, although most of them are in 
the Kuomintang platform. The sim- 
ple explanation is that Chiang’s basic 
support is from the very landholders 
and war lords whose personal political 
and military power rests upon the op- 
pression of the Chinese peasant. 

Relieving the peasant of that oppres- 
sion, even through mild reforms, re- 
duces the basis of Chiang’s own party 
power. 

The happy solution for China is a 
coalition government which would 
share power with all parties and groups, 
draw up a democratic constitution, 
prepare for and hold elections, erect 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Derby Day at the Moscow 


N Sunday, July 7, Moscow ran 

its own derby. I didn’t go be- 
cause trotting races fail to excite my 
interest. However for the benefit of 
sulky followers I wish to report that 
the Grand All-Union prize for four- 
year-olds was won by a mare of the 
famous Khrenm Vskoi breeding farm 
which covered one mile in two minutes 
and twelve-and-one-half seconds. The 
big prize for the three-year-olds was 
won by a stallion of the Griaznushin 
breeding farm in two minutes and 
nineteen seconds. The so-called “lit- 
tle derby” was run over a distance of 
two miles, the time being four minutes 
and_ forty-two seconds. Collective 
farm trotters ran in it and the winner 
covered a mile in two minutes and 
twenty-five seconds. 

And now having done my duty from 
the spot news point of view, I feel I 
can proceed with something which is 
much closer to my heart than trotters. 
Sunday, June 23, I went to the Mos- 
cow Hippodrome for the opening of 
the racing season which is quite an 
event here. 

The racebound crowd carried me 
bodily into the Metro train from which 
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THOROUGHBREDS 
IN ACTION 


@ by SERGE] KOURNAKOFF 


Potts, > 


- “i 


i alighted at the Dynamo station short- 
ly after noon with no hits, no errors 
and all buttons intact. . 

I passed the beautiful Dynamo sta- 
dium. Its approaches are being put in 
shape and I watched with no, small 
degree of fascination a gang of women 
asphalt layers who were paving the 
road. One of them was pretty and 
slim with wiry thin, ankles. She han- 
dled the thick hot black stuff as if it 
were gruel in a pan. The others were 
putting heavy motor rollers through 
their paces with amazing ease. My 
son was with me and I noticed that 
he became quite interested in asphalt- 
laying. But it was nearing one o’clock 
and we marched off toward the monu- 
mental wrought iron gate of the Hip- 
podrome. 

The director had been notified that 
the SRT man was coming and he 
sent one of the ushers to get me and 
take me to the grand box. My son 
decided that he would rather mix with 
the crowd in the paddock and take a 
good close look at the, horses. We 
agreed on code ‘signals by which we 
would be able to communicate to each 
other our choice among the contestants 


Hippodrome—Jockeys exhibit their horses before 


the race 


s 


and do a little betting on the races. 
I asked the usher what bets were 
allowed and he told me that one could 


bet thirty, fifty and one hundred rubles. ' 


And what was the daily turnover of 
the pari mutuel? About one quarter 
of a million, he told me, with the 
largest clean-up on record amounting 
to twelve thousand rubles. Of course 
the State takes one third of all the 
winnings, which is fair enough. As I 
entered the box in the huge building of 
the grand stand I saw that it was be- 
ing repaired after having been some- 
what neglected during the war. The 
place was full. So was the paddock 
and promenade below. A nice sum- 
mer day had brought out bevies of 
brightly clad women and girls who 
were milling around buying inordinate 
amounts of ice cream, fruit and soda 
drinks and discussing with their escorts 


the respective merits of the horses and 


jockeys. 


There was a sudden hush and then | 
I looked around. 
and saw within five paces of the place ” 
where I sat, Marshal of the Soviet. 


a burst of applause. 


Union Budionny, who had come if 
with a group of friends. 


I must say_ 
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that doughty veteran looks very fit and 
energetic. A few minutes later a tall 
extremely elegant and handsome man 
in a beautifully tailored. brown suit 
virgin of all decorations, sauntered into 
a box and bent over a lady’s hand. A 
moment of hesitation, and I recognized 
the hero of the second trans-polar flight, 
Colonel General Mikhail Gromov. 
The man today is just as youthful and 
striking as he was when I saw him last 
at one of the Long Island ‘airdromes 
nine years ago. 

Exactly at one o'clock the clang of 


ithe bell announced the beginning of 
‘ the first race. This was a trotting race 


in lieu of ‘a curtain raiser. Over here 
trotting and galloping races usually 
alternate, using concentric tracks. On 
this particular day there were twenty 
galloping and twenty-one trotting races 
in all. 

The first race was a big event, be- 
ing a-contest for the “‘season’s opening 
cup.” The distance was one mile and 
one furlong (eighteen hundred meters) 
with nine thoroughbreds running. 

During the trial gallop past the 
grand stand I mentally picked number 
eight, a lanky sorrel stallion by the 
name of “Dictator.” Down below my 
son waved his hands to attract my 
attention and raised eight fingers. I 
thought “Well, two cavalrymen ‘can’t 
be wrong,” and signalled back one 
naught naught meaning one “century” 
on “Dictator.” 

My neighbor who was some sort of 
official in the Ministry of Animal Hus- 
bandry shook his head. No, that horse 


would hardly come out in front. He’ 


was a mud slinger and today’s track 
was dry. 

To make a long story short, at least 
as short as the race, “Dictator” ridden 
by the veteran jockey, Lakhs, pulled to 
the front on the first turn and stayed 
there until the finish. I licked my 
chops anticipating a nice piece of 
change, but my son appeared and his 


A demonstration of horses at the All-Union 
Agricultural ‘Exhibit in 1941—This is the 
famous Don breed 





crestfallen face dashed my dreams; he 
had been late by a couple of seconds in 
getting to the window and the great 
bet had never been placed. 

“Dictator” covered nine furlongs in 
one minute, fifty-six seconds. He was 
led out for an award by his jockey and 
by the jockey’s father whd was his 
trainer. The old man was beaming. 
The son took the big wreath and re- 
spectfully handed it to his father who 
patted the horse first and then only dug 
his son affectionately in the ribs. 

At this point American racing fans 
might well say, “But that isn’t very 
good time.” Nine furlongs in one 
fifty-six means approximately a mile 
in one forty-four, the record being, if 
I remember right, something like one 
thirty-seven. 

But several things have to be con- 
sidered before any such judgment is 
passed. 

Firstly, Russian jockeys are heavier 
than American jockeys. Weights listed 
in the program varied between fifty- 
seven and fifty-nine kilograms which 
means approximately | 25ito 135 pounds. 
“Dictator” was carrying the top 
weight of 59 kilos. Secondly, and this 
is much more important, the entire 
Soviet racing stock from five-year olds 
down was born during the war when 
feeding, housing and general care were 
most difficult, distressingly so. 

Most of the breeding farms, both 
State and collective, were located in 
the southern steppe regions. The 
enemy swept across these steppes clear 
to the Volga. Thus none of the most 
important breeding centers escaped evac- 
uation with ‘all the hardships it en- 
tailed and with the resultant change of 
climate, diet, and so on. This situa- 
tion could not but affect the stamina 
of the current generation of Soviet 
thoroughbreds and their performance 


must be viewed in light of the tribula- . 


tions of their colthood. I happen to 
know of a large breeding establishment 
located in the Dniepropetrovsk region 
which migrated something like nine 
hundred miles to the east. They hit 
the road in the torrid heat of late sum- 
mer and arrived at their place of desti- 
nation with the early winter blizzards, 
a trek taking more than three months. 
At night the grooms, drivers and super- 
visors used to take off their sheepskin 
coats in turn and wrap the young colts 
in them. Men and women gave their 
last crumbs of bread to keep their be- 
loved animals alive. When they ar- 
rived somewhere near the Ural moun- 
tains, the men and women started to 


build stables before even thinking of 
their own shelter. Fir branches, ice 
blocks and snow were used to protect 
the precious animals from far below 
zero temperatures, temperatures which 
thoroughbreds never experienced be- 
fore. 

, Last year this particular breeding 
establishment returned to its old lo- 
cation. This time they rode in style 
by train. Losses in stock during the 
ordeal were surprisingly small. The 
farm continues to breed horses but it 
will, probably take another year or so 
before the old vim and speed is regen- 
erated. 

Thus the very fact that there still 
are good race horses here in spite of 
everything is one of the miracles this 
land performed. y 

Without going into greater detail 
about all the races I saw,. 1 wish to 
mention the special prizes for race 
horses of native breeds. Principal 
among them in the Soviet Union are 
the Lon, Kabardin, Lakai, Karabair, 
Akhaltekin and Yomud breeds, the 
latter four hailing from Central Asia. 
Great stress is being put here on their 
development. and improvement. They 
have their own particular qualities, es 
pecially in endurance and_ general 
stamina. 

saw a race for Kabardins in which 
the winner covered a mile in one fifty- 
seven. There was another race for 
Lokai horses but that one. was sched- 
uled so late in the afternoon that I 
didn’t get to see it having left before 
the end in order to avoid the subway 
rush. 

On my way back to the station I 
noticed a sizeable new stretch of as- 
phalt pavement which had been laid 
by the girls while I was watching the 
races. This was typical of Moscow, 
where one never fails to see something 
new every day, sometimes two and 
three times a day. Musicians might 
call this tempo “presto sostenuto.” 


Capt. Kournakoff saw Gromov at the races— 
here he is at a boxing match which made 
Korolev Soviet heavy-weight champion 
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ON THE ROMANTIC SIDE 


HE Soviet land is vast and varied 
and boy meets girl in the icy Arc- 
tic, in the steep Caucasus, in the deserts 
of central Asia, in bright new cities 
and in ancient auls. The young folks 
in question are of many nationalities, 
with many different traditions of court- 
ing. But the remarkable fact is that 
the similarities are greater than the 
differences when Vanya asks Tanya, 
“Are you doing anything, tonight?” 
and the same question is put in Ukrain- 
ian, Armenian, Buriat, or Uzbek. 
The similarities are not accidental. 
They are a result of the fact that in the 
last two decades, and more especially 
in the ten years before the Nazi attack, 
the Soviets sought to build up the same 
kind of educational and recreational 
institutions all the way from the Baltic 
to the Bering, from the White to the 
Black and the Okhotsk seas. Movies, 
theaters, clubhouses, sports fields are 
to be found in Minsk, Nerchinsk, 
Omsk, Tomsk and all the many So- 
viet cities and large villages with names 
as strange (and amusing) to us as 
Schenectady and Walla-Walla, ,Ta- 
coma and Chattanooga are to them. 


Dating 


A date to Soviet teen-agers may mean 
skiing together or playing tennis or 
swimming or ice-skating. In Moscow 
and other northern cities I saw attrac- 
tive skating rinks, with twinkling 
lights, gay music, and a healthy out- 
doorsy romantic atmosphere. In the 
Caucasus I found tennis and .volley- 


ball popular and for those who wanted 
to get away from it all there were 
carefully marked trails with refresh- 
ment huts at strategic intervals to 
satisfy robust appetites. While young 
Cossack boys and girls have a long 
tradition of horsemanship, and skiing 
in Yakutia is a necessity even for 
toddlers, for most of the young people 
in the Soviet Union sports are a new 


door to fun, opened only in the last — 


fifteen or twenty years. 

While sports continue, there are 
other outdogr activities at which So- 
viet boy is apt to meet Soviet girl at 
the present moment. Both are likely 
to be swinging an axe rather than a 
tennis racket! The flooding of coal 
mines and the wrecking of oil equip- 
ment by the Nazis have created a 
serious fuel shortage in the Soviet 


by ROSE MAURER 


Union. Students have had to turn lum- 
berjack. Laborious and dangerous as 
cutting timber is for amateurs, they 
have done it with song, and many a 
romance has sprouted in spite of back- 
ache, callous and chill. In the rebuild- 


_ing of Stalingrad, in the repair of 


dozens of bomb-blasted cities, teen- 
agers are eager participants. However, 
cement-splashed jackets, crude dormi- 
tories, work-hardened hands are not 
the ingredients of June-Moon romance, 
and it is not unlikely, in my view, 
that to the deep and real but unadorned 
comradely affection arising from the 
mutuality of interests, there will. one 
more leisured day need to be added the 
frill of tender romance. 

Every newly-industrialized society 
copes with this problem. None has yet 
solved it and reconciled women’s equal- 


Above—Young workers enjoy an evening at 

the Stalin Palace of Culture in Moscow. 

—Skiing is a popular form of dating in the 
USSR 


ity with gentle consideration. The 
romantic heritage of Soviet Russia is 
far from helpful in this regard: under 
the Tsars wives were not won pti 
marily by tender wooing but were 
more often sent off into marriage at 
their parents’ bidding. The Soviets by 
giving women economic independence 
have set the stage for free choice of 4 
mate and the consequent greater stress 
upon personal charm and _ cultured 
manners. Bit some “props”. have yet 
to be brought on the stage to create 
the dtmosphere of romance: attractive 
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clothing, spacious dwellings, more leis- 
ure. It probably augurs well for the 
future of romantic -relations in the 
R BH Soviet Union that “self-criticism” in 
this field is operative as demonstrated 
in several recent articles in the young 
people’s newspaper, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda. Also, that strong efforts were 
Y fi made to keep language and appear- 





. ance as tidy as possible even in 
i. midst of the war years’ life-and-death 
struggles. Those who confused man- 
) 


liness with “salty” language or with 
chin stubble were slyly riduculed. 
Before the war and now more than 


Right—Young people of a collective farm 
near Kiev. Belaw—On the beach at the Khim- 
ky river—port outside of Moscow 


ever, as a result of performances among 
the troops, dating and theater are prac- 
tically synonymous. Young people in 
the Soviet Union love the theater, and 
because theaters operate on a repertory 
system, there is always a wide choice 
of plays in the cities, and even in the 
villages there are visiting troupes and 
amateur theatricals. In the ubiquitous 
.* clubhouse, whether in the village or in 
Left M the factory, Soviet people, young and 
dd, are always putting on plays and 
cultivating the dramatic arts for which 
rhe fm they are so justifiably noted. The Uz- 
. js ck girl with many black braids is 
der  J¥st as likely to be sighing “Oh, where- 
pri- fj {cre art thou Romeo?” to a young lad 
ere fm ‘a bright-colored skull cap as are her 
at Mp Russian or Ukrainian or Georgian 
by 9 Ssters to a Romeo of their own nation- 
nce ity. The multiplicity of such joint 
yf a MH Tcreational activities for boys and 
ress MH Sitls is regarded by the Soviets as an 
ired # portant balancing factor in the new 








yet #@ ‘Ystem of separate pre-university school- 
eate Mg for boys and girls. In the club- 
tive fg Mouse, dances are arranged and while 






group dancing to folk tunes, is still 
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popular they are apt to end the evening 
dancing in twosomes what is called 
“Modern Western Dancing”—yes, 
jazz. 

There are lovely parks and boat- 
rides and: picnics for those who go out 


on a date in Soviet Russia. They love - 


to sing and many couples out on double- 
dates stroll along arm in arm singing 
old and new songs in a refreshingly 
un-selfconscious manner. While our 
American standbys,. pie and ice-cream 
sodas, are not yet known in the Soviet 
Union, Soviet boys and girls achieve 
the same romantic results with soda 
pop or with cake and tea. 


Getting Married 


In most of the republics the mini- 
mum_.marriage age is 18 and many of 
the young folk wed very soon after 
they are legally permitted to do so. I 
remember a Soviet girl saying with a 
smile, “I’m 21 years old and unmarried, 
prebably unique in all of Russia!” 
Under the Tsars child marriage was 
common among some nationalities and 
even the legal marriage age was as low 





as 13 for girls in the Caucasus. Now 
it is never lower than 16 in any area 
of the Soviet Union. The effort of the 
Soviet government is to raise the mar- 
riage age so that the decision to estab- 
lish a family together will be made by 
boys and girls old enough to think the 
matter through seriously. This is es- 
pecially desirable now that divorce is 
more difficult. 

The Soviets are very anxious that 
their marriages be founded on romantic 
love, rather than parental pressure or 
financial or nationality considerations. 
Naturally young men and women who 
love and respect their parents will seek 
their consent, but legally that consent 
is not necessary. Moreover, Soviet law 
punishes severely any attempt to force 
young people into marriages they do 
not want. 

Young married folk in the Soviet 
Union usually start their families with- 
out long delay. There are so many 
nurseries and kindergartens that young 
people who want to go on studying or 
acquiring a profession are less apt to 
think of children as a burden than 
they might otherwise do. The married 
couple is now a familiar sight in our 
own universities as our veterans take 
advantage of peacetime educational. op- 
portunities. The married couple in 
school was so common in Soviet Rus- 
sia even before the war that I found 
whole dormitories given over,only to 
married students. Some of the larger 
institutions had their own nurseries 
and kindergartens: for the offspring of 
students and faculty, and hours were 
arranged to fit the study program. It 
is fortunate for the Soviet Union which 
sacrificed millions of lives in the war, 
that her high birthrate will soon people 
a country relatively underpopulated. 
We often think of Russia as a very 
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crowded country but it will take many 
years before she has as many pegple 
in relation to her habitable area as we 
have. 


Wanted Babies 


The one-child family is very rare 
in the Soviet Union. While over-all 
statistics are lacking, I think it would 
be a fair estimate to say that the aver- 
age family has four children, with the 
rural half of the population having 
about five and the urban about three. 
The war has not only cost Soviet 
lives on the battlefield and in civil- 
ian bombings but the drafting of 
fathers and married men from the 
first days of the war meant some re- 
duction in birth rate. (Our own 
birth rate and Britain’s rose in the war 
period.) Now the Soviets are encour- 
aging births by reducing the financial 
burden of large families and by assur- 
ing parents there will be health and 
educational institutions to help them 
rear larger families. But there is no 
‘attempt to create the impression that 
child-bearing does not carry great re- 
sponsibilities; on the contrary, in lec- 
tures at factory and farm and in 
articles in the daily press the point is 
made that the family is the center of 
child training, that mothers and fathers 
must fit themselves as teachers and 
companions. Maxim Gorky’s oft-quoted 
statement comes to mind: “Even chick- 
ens can love their chicks. But the 
bringing up of children is a matter... 
demanding skill, experience, and a great 
knowledge of life.” 

Soviet girls look forward to marriage 
and children and, like women the world 
over, they enjoy talking about these 
subjects. Even the women who flew 
bomber planes over the enemy’s land: 
“We all dream of love, a home and 
children,” declared one of them. But 
they expect, for the most part, to go 
on in some professional activities as 
well. One famous pilot, Mrs. Bershan- 
skaya, who has one son, declared she 
looks forward to adding three more 
children to her family but hastened to 
say she had no intention of giving up 
her flying. 

Since the Soviet women outnum- 
ber the men by some millions, they 
were probably relieved to learn that 
the Red Army occupation forces were 
waiting to get home to marrv. Colonel 
Stepanov on the Berlin staff said some 
months ago that there is a marriage 
registry at Russian headquarters in 
suburban Karlshort where marriage ap- 
plications can be made, but no one 
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has applied. He said: “There’s no 


- reason why a Russian soldier should 


marry a German girl.” And in citing 
reasons to the contrary he added, 
“There are plenty of Russian girls look- 
ing for husbands!” 

The Soviet woman’s interest in 
marriage is a fortunate fact for 
millions of wounded Red Army men. 
There are other fortunate facts: the 
job training to fit veterans to earn a 
living, the pensions, preferential treat- 
ment in housing, consumer goods, etc., 
the warm affection for their “heroes” 
that the population generally feels. All 
this creates a setting in which veterans’ 
yeatnings for normal home lives: can 
be satisfied. Even for those who suf- 
fered serious wounds, who have under- 
gone amputation, there has been a 
consistent effort by Soviet literature 
and movies, two important educational 
forces in any society, to depict _real- 
istically but with a warm, humane ap- 


proach, their chances for useful working. 


lives and happy marriages. As a re- 
sult, Soviet women would reject, and I 
am sure so would ‘the majority of 
American women, the selfishness inher- 
ent in a resolution adopted by a group 
of women meeting in Rochester not 
long after the Japanese surrender: “It 
may appear glamorous to marry a 
wounded soldier, but it will be un- 
pleasant to become the breadwinner of 
the family and be denied the social 
enjoyment of inarried life.” 


Deterring Divorce 


The stricter divorce provisions 
adopted by the Soviets two years ago* 
have brought forth a strange chorus 
of praise and blame. Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen is reported to have declared in 
a speech at Boston: “The family is 
higher in Russia than in the U. S. and 
God looking down from heaven may 
be more pleased with Russia than with 
us.” Others inveigh against the “aboli- 
tion” of ‘divorce and assure audiences 
and readers that only “rich” people 
can now obtain a divorce in the So- 
viet Union. 

It is characteristic of early post-war 
years that the divorce rate rises sharply. 
Only a few months ago an official of 
our United States Census Bureau fore- 
cast a doubling of the normal divorce 
rate in 1947, and then a decline, with 
normalcy being reached by 1950. The 
Soviet legislation of 1944, in my view, 
was an attempt to avoid a similar 
trend, one which might have proved 


* cf. “The New Soviet Family Laws,’ by Rose 
Maurer, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Sept. 1944. 


disastrous in a country where orphaned 
children were so numerous because of 
war casualties and’ any increase in 
broken homes might have hopelessly 
overloaded public facilities for child 
care. By making divorce more compli- 
cated and more expensive, the Soviets 
hope to get past the first post-war 
hurdle and, except in cases of serious 
incompatibility, rescue from the tempta- 
tion of easy divorce as many homes as 
possible for the younger generation to 
grow up in and veterans to return to, 

Instead of an abnormally — high 
divorce rate until\1950 as with us, 
the Soviets will probably have an ab- 
normally low one. Then, with a fourth 
Five-Year Plan successfully completed, 
which means living standards above 
the pre-war level, the Soviets will un- 
doubtedly reconsider their divorce leg- 
islation. I consider it wholly unlikely 
however, that they will return to the 
“postcard” divorce associated with a 
period of unemployment, illiteracy, and 
sex inequality. Financial and publicity 


deterrents to divorce, such as those. 


initiated in 1936, coupled with positive 


‘ steps to promote happy family relation- 


ships, may be found to achieve, under 
normal circumstances in five or ten 
years from now, the low divorce rate 
which is the Soviet goal. (In 1937 di- 
vorces decreased by almost 47 per cent 
compared with the previous year.) At 
present when circumstances are far 
from normal, the stringent legislation 


‘adopted in 1944 is producing the kind 


of result desired: the Soviets declared 
after sixteen months’ experience that 
divorces were only a third of what they 
had been. However, many couples who 
feel their incompatibility | strongly 
enough to sacrifice an amount equal 
to one month’s wage of an average 
worker, are finding the rumor of “abo- 
lition” of divorce, like Mark Twain’s 
death, “greatly exaggerated.” (The 
court may in its judgment fix a fee 
ranging from 500 to 2,000 rubles, 
charging either or both parties such 
amount, depending upon degree of 
fault; a wronged husband or wife may 
pay no fee at all.) 

If the typical reaction to the tight- 
ening of the divorce law in 1936 is 
equally true of the wartime restriction, 
Soviet women are happier about it 
than are the men. The fair sex found 
it harder to preserve its attractiveness 
in the face of consumer shortages. But 
romantic love, the new basis of mat- 
riage so strongly emphasized by the 
Soviets, depends in part on this attrac- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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EN years ago—in the early part of 
1936—Shostakovich was severe- 

ly criticized in an editorial in Pravda. 
His opera, Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk, 
based on Lescov’s novel, was singled 
out for an attack against “formalism,” 
in favor of “socialist realism.” Its 
musi¢ was termed “nonsense,” .. . 
“shreds of melody, rudiments of. musi- 


cal phrases are drowned, are dragged . 


out, and again are made to disappear in 
the noise, the screeching and squeaking. 
To follow this ‘music’ is difficult, to 
remember it is impossible. . . . This 
music is purposely composed upside 
down. . . .” The editorial came as 2 
shock to some’ composers of the Soviet 
Union and to most composers of other 
countries. It created concern and even 
panic lest it should stifle the progress 
of musical style. 

Ten years have passed, the waves 
have calmed down, and history has 
shown that Soviet musical production 
kas gone ahead, comparing favorably 
with the production of other countries. 
What seemed to be wrong with Sho- 
stakovich’s music? What was the 
function and purpose of the Pravda 
editorial? In order to obtain a clear 
answer to these questions it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the development 
of occidental polyphonic music—‘“‘our” 
music, 

The development of music—as of 
art generally—goes hand in hand with 
the discovery of an ever growing tech- 
nique. The final aim of every artist, 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST FORMALISM 


One Decade Later 
by ERIC SIMON 


every composer, is the creation of an 
organism, comparable to a live or- 
ganism, which gives us the impression 
of unity although its details are highly 
differentiated. Growing technique helps 
to achieve this aim which is fully’ 
reached by what we call: the classics. 
This climax of development is repre- 
sented in music by Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert. 
Any further differentiation, by necessity 
tending to become an end in itself, 
works toward disintegration of the 
musical organism. 

The. rising and declining curve of 
art. development, although ‘being au- 
tonomoys to a high degree, is steered 
in the last analysis by the superimposed 
curve of historic development. 

Therefore it is not an accident that 
the climax of the curve of our music 
which started its upgrade in the tenth 
century, and the decline of which we 
witness, coincides with the upsurge of a 
new, and at that time most progressive 
class, the bourgeoisie. Music, up to 
then the feudal privilege of nobility 
and church, became the common prop- 
erty of “all” as represented by the 
bourgeoisie. Music found a new au- 
dience; music was commercialized, 
which at that time meant a broadening 
of its base. The new audience—pres- 
ent or in a clearly visible distance— 
inspired composers to their greatest 
works. A further great incentive was 
constituted by the movements of na- 
tional awakening. The “national” 
classics (Smetana, Verdi, Moussorgsky, 
Tchaikovsky) gave us works of great 
beauty and importance, mainly in the 
dramatic field. 

Increasing industrialization and com- 
mercialization created a new class 
which outnumbered the bourgeoisie. 
Music that was composed for the 
“masses” of 1800 was composed for 
the privileged class of 1900. Master 
composers who formerly visualized in 
their compositions an ever growing 
audience, now witnessed an ever shrink- 
ing one. This—in the last develop- 
ment—resulted in either intentional 
conventionality or in a striving for 
originality at all cost. Works created 
on this basis in turn frightened the au- 
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dience away from the concert hall. The 
audience finally was whittled down, 
to those who considered a concert a 
social event, who wanted to hear a 
particular singer; instrumentalist or 
conductor, or to musical specialists. 
The man for whom music was written, 
the man who simply enjoyed music as 
music, was absent. 

This was the problem faced by the 
Soviet composer. He was the heir of 
a musical development of growing sepa- 
ration from the audience, a develop- 
ment that considered intelligibility a 
concession to the public, the composers 
pointing out that great masters were 
never understood by their contempo- 
raries (one of the many fairy-tales of 
history). It was a development that 
was called “progress.” Well, it was 
progress in so far as it meant progress- 
ing disintegration. It is true, great 
and sincere works, like Schoenberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire were written at the 
outset of the twentieth century, but they 
were great and sincere because they 
pictured perfectly the state of mind of 
the limited and sophisticated audience 
for which they were written—a men- 
tality of seclusion and disintegration. 

The Soviet composer had a new 
audience, a mass audience unlocked by 
the October Revolution. It was an 
audience that did not want music for 
tickling its nerves, not as the vehicle 
for a social event, nor as a game for a 
select circle of specialists only. It 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HE all-too-early death of Alex- 

ander Bogomolets was a shock to 
millions of people all over the world. 
A rare, precious person, a symbol of a 
great hope, was suddenly no more. 
Mankind had lest a great and devoted 
friend, a supreme fighter for the very 
secret of life itself, affecting every liv- 
ing creature. 

For Alexander Alexandrovich Bogo- 
molets, Professor, Hero of Socialist 
Labor, Order of Lenin, President of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, 
Director of the Institute of Experi- 
mental Biology and Pathology at Kiev, 
and deputy to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, was the outstanding worker 
in the one-world of science on the 
greatest of all problems, the problem 
of longevity or the prolongation of life. 
He came to this amazing status by the 
steps of a colorful career which led him 
from discouraging beginnings to an 
expanding immortality in the hearts of 
men. 

Born in May, 1881, he was the son 
of a young revolutionist mother, who 
had been sentenced to death, but whose 
sentence was commuted to life im- 
prisonment on account of her condition. 
The man who was to belong to the 
entire world began his life as a citizen 
of the Lubianovka prison. The mother, 
who aspired to be a doctor and was a 
medical student, was exiled to hard 
labor in Siberia. His grandfather, a 
retired officer of the army of Nicholas 
I, brought the youngster up. There is 
a record of a visit to Siberia with his 
father at the age of nine. 

Schooling was available at a Kiev 
high school and at the University of 
Odessa. In 1906, Bogomolets was grad- 
uated from the Medical School with 
high honors and remained to teach in 
the department of general pathology. 
At the age of 30, in 1911, he became 
professor of pathologic physiology at 
the University of Saratov. He did a 
spell of study under the great director 
of the Pasteur Institute and Nobel 
Laureate, Elie Mechnikoff, who no 
doubt influenced him to take an interest 
in the problem of prevention of pre- 
mature old age. 

Bogomolets’ assignment throughout 
World War I and the Revolution was 
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as consulting epidemiologist for the 
southwestern front_at Voronezh, In 
1924, we find him helping to found the 
Central Institute of Blood Trans- 
fusions, which led to the marvelous de- 
velopment of blood banks. Early in his 
Moscow career he is found studying 
acute nervous and muscular fatigue in 
horses under varying diets. From 1925 
to 1930 he is professor of pathologic 
physiology at the Second Moscow Uni- 
versity. In 1930, he is back in the 
Ukraine, where he becomes the founder 
and director of the Kiev Institute of 
Experimental Biology and Pathology. 
There he does his most important work, 
with the sad interruption of moving 
the entire Institute to Ufa in the Bash- 
kir Autonomous Republic on the ad- 
vance of the Germans in 1941, moving 
back in late 1945 and finding it neces- 
sary to spend a year in the mere re- 
building of the facilities for a great 
leap forward—all that, only to be 
stricken down personally on July 19, 
1946, in the full vision of a golden 
future. ‘ 

There is, of course, a history of a 
man’s thought as well as a story of 
personal strivings and successes. Bogo- 
molets was a true scientist in spirit 
from the very beginning. 

He was a thorough student, but he 
was also greatly interested in the un- 
known. The curiosity about the un- 
known must become a passion with such 
people, which in turn makes them 
colossal workers. Even when Bogo- 
molets ‘‘advised” the military about 
tanks, aircraft, chemicals and something 
so far from medicine as metallurgy, 
he kept his central interest in longevity 
at a white heat. 

A great scientist must also have 
unusually great honesty which involves 
a great capacity for the criticism of 
others and oneself. Bogomolets showed 
this character in a book published in 
1927 entitled The Crisis of Endocrin- 
ology. He had already proposed a so- 
called theory of colloidoclasia to explain 
the therapeutic value of blood trans- 
fusions. To propose a good ‘theory is 
to put ‘seven-league boots on research 
progress. He brought attention to the 
fact that the slightest physical changes 
in the milkiness or emulsion character 
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An American biochemist and authority on longevity, now trying out 
the Begomolets serum, evaluates the work of the great Soviet scientist , 


of the proteins in the blood can have 
immense effects of both a stimulating 
and depressing kind. Bogomolets’ ideas 
attracted a great deal of attention at 
the first international congress on blood 
transfusion (Rome, 1935) and at the 
second congress (Paris, 1937) they 
dominated the majority of the discus- 
sions. The exhibit of his Institute won 
a gold medal at the Paris World Ex- 
position. 

A book, titled Vegetative Centers of 
Metabolism, covered Bogomolets’ work 
on the nervous system. There he 
showed his radical and scientific em- 
phasis on the necessity of considering 
the organism as a unified whole. Medi- 
cal research is full of small blind alleys. 
Any subject needs inspection from a 
broad point of view and that can only 
be done by tracing connections making 
the organism a true unity. 

Bogomolets finally reached the zenith 
of his theorizing in the book, The Con- 
stitution and the Mesenchyme, in which 
he proposed and developed a theory of 
the role of-the connective tissue in the 
active maintenance of health and the 
struggle against premature aging. He 
showed clearly that the connective tis- 
sue was protective tissue, against disease 
and age. The cells of the connective 
tissue attack invading microbes, remove 
toxic substances, and even exert their 
protective effects in subtler ways, by 
producing stimulants and otherwise aid- 
ing repair and nutrition of cells and 
tissues which have weakened for one 
reason or another. The concept of the 
connective tissue was expanded to make 
it include defensive cells all over the 
body and to make it a dynamic, fight- 
ing thing, rather than a network of 
dead fibers holding up a dead structure. 
The organism and its connective tissue 
are a unified whole, dynamic and fight- 
ing. 

Bogomolets’ stress on the fighting, 


' feeding and forward-looking connective 


tissue system of our wonderful bodies 
was justified by keen detective-like ob- 
servation and equally keen. deduction 
and experimentation. In 1938, an ex- 
pedition went to Abkhasia in the Cau- 
casus to examine a dozen persons 
between the ages of 107 and 135. Their 


connective tissue system was extra- 
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The late Alexander A. Bogomolets, in his laboratory 


ordinarily and outstandingly sound. 
Shapovski, age 140, had remarried at 
114 and had a daughter of 26. But, 
of course, that was scratching the sur- 
face. There are about 30,000 persons 
100 years or older in the Soviet Union, 
and only a few months ago the govern- 
ment agencies made it possible to bring 
many of those for study at Kiev. A 
staff of sixty at the institute can cer- 
tainly make a thorough inspection, 
thanks to a very’ generous budget. T'he 
Prolongation of Life, a book recently 
translated and published under the aus- 
pices of the Robinson Foundation, is a 
popular account by Bogomolets of the 
ideas which led him to suggest that 


.man’s normal life-span should be of 


the order of 125-150 years, like those 
of the well-preserved Abkhazians. Our 
petering out at between fifty and eighty 
is the ‘result of abuse traceable to social 
conditions, and lack of proper preventive 
medicine. 

Experiments, however, are better 
than mere observations. They lead to 
action. What was there to do abéut 
the connective tissue system? What dif- 
ferences are there between the blood 
of the young and the old? Well, one 
would have to report on scores of 
papers by Bogomolets and his associates 
that would fill books, which tried to 
seize on-every peculiarity and even the 
slightest difference and to try to change 
the blood of the weak and the old 
into the fighting blood of the strong and 
the young. Finally, it was all pieced 
together, into a practical approach, a 
serum, which the world knows by the 
initials ACS (meaning anti-reticylar 
cytotoxic serum), a cunning prepara- 
tion designed to bolster the connective 
tissue system so that it in turn could 
come to the rescue of the failing body 
and perhaps bring about victory. 
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Bogomolets’ ACS is a stimulant to 
produce a cure and not a cure itself. 
This explains its remarkable scope and 


the great variety of conditions it has 


helped to cure. Its pride and glory is 
not in being a specific. It took six in- 
tensive years of experiments on animals 
and human beings to produce a strange 
prescription (which is far deeper than 
can appear on the surface): grind so 
much and so much of fresh, healthy 
spleen and bone marrow from a cadaver 


dead no longer than ten hours; wash; 


centrifuge; separate from the fat; in- 
ject into animals (horse, rabbit, goat) 
in given amounts over a period of six 
weeks; collect the blood of these ani- 
mals and prepare a sterile serum from 
it. 

The serum is ACS and is injected 
in very small amounts at a time, a drop 
or two, the so-called stimulating dose, 
into humans at intervals of no less than 
six weeks. If large amounts are used, 
the connective tissue may be injured 
or blocked. One must be careful not 
to use a large blocking dose! 

What can ACS do? It seems to have 
helped in many cases of acute disease. 
Dr. Marchuk and Bogomolets tried six 
to ten drops of the serum in scarlet 
fever cases. If given early the serum 
stops the disease. After a three to four 
hour rise of temperature’ due to the 
serum, all would subside to normal and 
the patient would be on the road to 
recovery in the next twenty-four hours. 

One of the most spectacular claims 
deals with the healing of fractures. To- 
gether with his son Oleg, Bogomolets 
demonstrated acceleration of healing 
with small doses and stoppage of heal- 
ing with blocking doses. No wonder 
the Red Army used so much ACS. 

ACS was manufactured in. large 
quantities at the Mechnikov Institute 





in Moscow. Conferences were held 
in Kiev in 1940, in Ufa in 1942, and in 
Moscow in 1944. The official an- 
nouncement of the serum itself dates 
from June 23, 1941, Five years is a 
short time to find out all about a 
fundamental approach as significant as 
this one. Workers—a mere handful— 
in Great Britain and in the U.S.A. 
have become interested in the last two 
and three years. Distortions, both hos- 
tile and over-friendly, have begun to 
appear. For instance, the role of ACS 
in cancer was described by Bogomolets 
as helpful only after operation and even 
then helpful only in a palliative/ delay- 
ing way. This was distdrted and had 
to be corrected. The longevity-aiding 
claims are also very mild on the part 
of Bogomolets. He stressed repeatedly 
the need of a huge research program 
to make sure even of the doses needed. 
Promise is seen in the following fields: . 
slow-healing wounds and sores, frac- 
tures, allergies, typhus, scarlet fever, 
tularemia, brucellosis, some cases of 
rheumatism, lung abscesses, pus in chest 
cavity, blood poisoning in child birth, 
some diseases of the nervous system, 
along with sulfa drugs and with other 
drugs as in malaria. He cautions 
against use in heart disease (endo- 
carditis) of which he himself died, and 
tuberculosis. 

Now, will it all be continued? Of 

course it will, ,and not only in Kiev 
but everywhere where bold minds will 
try to follow a great pioneer on what 
is, after all, the central problem of all 
science and the dearest problem to the 
human heart. If there is one problem 
more important than atomic energy, it 
is this problem of longevity—because 
“important” means both urgent and 
profound. In the USSR the Institute 
has been renamed in honor of Bogo- 
molets, the Council of Minsters > 4 
nounced an annual Bogomolets Prize 
of 25,000 rubles, established 30 scholar- 
ships and voted additional funds. 
_ What will we do in the U.S.A.? 
We shall not have to beg for the 
longevity secret. If the Russians put 
‘30,000 scientists to work on it as we 
did on the atomic bomb we shall be 
able to get so-to-speak daily reports of 
progress. But should we not help them? 
I propose a great Lend-Lease arrange- 
ment with Russian science, a million 
dollars’ worth of fine research equip- 
ment for the Bogomolets Institute—as 
one instance—will bring us back bil- 
lions in health and that fine optimism 
and courage that comes from a prospect 
of a life of 100 or more. 
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FROM NOMAD 


Like the romance of our own West is 
the development of the Soviet Republic 
of Kazakhstan, which celebrates its 26th 
anniversary this November. 

Its territory is more than twice as big 
as France, Germany and Italy combined. 
Nine years ago 6 per cent of its total 
production was industrial goods, today 
it is over 60 per cent. 

Two decades ago every three out of 
four Kazakhs were nomads; today they 
are settled in 600,000 collective farms. 
Before the Revolution there were no 
schools above primary level. Today there 
are twenty-two institutions of university 
rank. All children attend school. 

During the war 57,000 citizens of 


AREA TO INDUS 


Kazakhstan won decorations, 330 of these 
the Soviet Union's highest honor—Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Kazakh workers pro- 
vided large quantities of war material 
and clothing for the Red Army. 

New modern cities have grown up with 
waterworks, sewage systems, power sta- 
tions, hotels, parks, sport stadiums. 

In 1940 a billion rubles were invested in 
social and cultural measures. Kazakhstan 
has a wide network of scientific insti- 
tutions, countless theaters and clubs. 


& 
Left, reading down—Open cut mining in 
the Karaganda coalfields—Portable der- 
ricks are employed for drilling in the 
Emba oilfields. 
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ow, left to right—Crew of open-hearth 
riers of the Kazakhstan iron and steel 
tis—Wheat-threshing in a kolkhoz of 
tTaldy-Kurgan Region—Members of a 
ing collective bring in a haul from 
Caspian—K. Satpayev, President of 
wakhstan's Academy of Sciences and 
puty to USSR Supreme Soviet. 
bove—K. Nurbekova, of a cotton kolk- 
2in the now irrigated “Hungry Ste- 
n' of Southern Kazakhstan. 

ght, reading down: Shepherd girl, Ark- 
n Estimesova of the Stepan Razin 
ho—'"'The Taming of the Shrew," 
uh style, produced by the Alma Ata 
umatic Theater—Students in the li- 
tty of the Kazakh State University. 
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All Soviet cities have’ special homes for war 
orphans—this is May Khlupova, prize student 
in one of the Moscow homes 


S I wrote in my last article, the 

people who were extending the 
wonderful warm hospitality of war- 
battered Rostov to me, felt: that my 
picture of the reconstruction of their 
city must begin with human recon- 
struction. That meant first of all the 
children, and especially the war. or- 
phans. After visiting two homes for 
children up to seven who had lost one 
or both parents in the war, our next 
stop was the special Children’s Home 
for orphans of school age—from seven 
to seventeen. 

The director, Nina Aneufrievna 
Markushova, met us at the door, and 
led us into her cheerful homey office. 

Markushovawas a large, jolly, warm- 
hearted woman, big-bosomed, broad- 
hipped, with a wide friendly face. She 
burned and bubbled with ‘enthusiasm, 
roared with laughter at the slightest 
provocation, and so overflowed with 
love of her work, of her children, of 
her city, of her country, and of life 
in general that one felt an actual, 
tangible warmth exuding from her. 

“A typical Cossack woman—her 
voice, the way she talks, everything 
about her!” Ksana, my travelling com- 
panion from Moscow, whispered to 
me with some pride, Ksana herself be- 
being a Cossack girl, born in a Don 
village near Rostov. It turned out that 
Markushova really came from the 
Ukraine—but no matter. : 

This building had housed one of the 
regular schools in Rostow before the 
war, and Markushova had been the 
director. 

“We could not believe that the Ger- 
mans would really ever take Rostov,” 
she told us. ‘“We kept on holding school 
regularly even after the bombing be- 
gan. Then, before we knew it, the 
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‘CHILDREN OF ROSTOV 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Continuing the story of the rebuilding of wartorn Rostov 
where the health and happiness of the children come first 


Germans were practically on top of us, 
and the order came that all the schools 
must be evacuated. 
_ “They put some three and four year 
old children in our charge, too, and 
we took them to safety first. There 
wasn’t any transportation available—so 
we had to start off on foot. We car- 
ried some of the littlest ones inourarms 
to a place ten miles beyond the town. 
Then we came back for the fifty other 
children who were in the school, and 
finally got them all together. 
“Everything was pretty chaotic, but 
everything possible was done to get the 
children to safety. They asked me 
where I wanted to go—there were 
several possibilities. I said ‘It doesn’t 
really matter where—so long as we are 
beyond the sound and range of bombs 
—the main thing is to get the children 
far enough away.so that the war can- 
not reach them.’ So they sent us to 
Altai, in Siberia—a beautiful place. 
“Of course, no one during the war 
had enough even for themselves. But 


the people of Altai shared everything. 


with us. The collective farmers all 
helped, and we managed to take good 
care of our children all during the war. 
After we came back again, all the 
parents who were still in Rostov came 
and got their children. They were so 
grateful to us for saving them!” 

But many of the children no longer 
had parents to welcome them, and for 
these and many. other Rostov children 
who had no homes to go to any more, 
arrangements had to be made at once. 
The school became an orphans’ home, 
and Markushova was put in charge. 
Its “population” kept growing until it 
now has 120 children, fifty-two girls, 
sixty-eight boys. 


Unlike the many children’s homes 


organized after the Revolution, classes 
are not held in the home itself. The 
children attend the regular schools 
with the other children of Rostov, com- 
ing home after school is over, to the 
care of Markushova and her devoted 
staff. The authorities had learned from 
their experiences with orphans in the 
past that the most important thing of 
all was that children who had lost 


. “Otlichnie” 


their parents should not feel that they 
were set apart from the rest of the 
community—but that they should share 
the day to day life of the rest of the 
children, and that their living condi- 
tions be made just as close as possible 
to life in a real home. 

The plan is for the children to re- 
main here until they finish the regular 
ten-year school course, after which 
most of them will go on to colleges or 
technical schools. In some cases they 
go to a technical training school after 
completing the first seven years of 
school. Markushova told us with pride 
that all her children are good students. 
Of her graduating class last year, 
twenty-five, almost the entire class, had 
(excellent), the highest 
possible mark. 

The home has a regular schedule of 
activities. The girls go to the girls’ 
school in the neighborhood, the boys 
to the boys’ school. When they come 
home from school they have supervised 
study hours, with the members of the 
staff on hand té help them with their 
homework, if help is needed. The main 
problem, however, is to train them in 
independent study habits, rather than 
to have them rely on help. The staff 
of the home maintain close contact 
with the school. There are regular 
after-school activities — circles that 
study literature, chorus, ballet, instru- 
mental music, handiwork of various 
kinds, Artists from the local theater 
often come to entertain them and to 
coach them. 

“Every one of my children takes part 
in several of these activities,” Mar- 
kushova told me. “In fact, every single 
child in the home is in the chorus. 
There’s not‘one of them who cannot 
sing, and many can play some instru- 


-ment too. We held first place in’ the 


whole region in the amateur art contest 
last year! By the way, you must let 
our children put on a performance for 
you while you are here. Right now 
they cannot, of course, as they are all 
busy doing their homework, but by 
tomorrow evening—you must come 


- back and see what they can do!” 


At that moment there began an un- 
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equal struggle between us, the con- 
clusion of which was quite foregone. 
I was fighting for time, and to see as 
many different things as possible in the 
little time. 1. had. But Markushova 
was fighting for $reater stakes—she 
wanted America to know how her chil- 
dren could sing and dance—and to 
her I represented the American people, 
so it was simply impossible that I 
should go way without seeing what 
the children could do. I pleaded with 
her that I had a crowded program, 
but she was adamant. 

I learned that in addition to all the 
activities Markushova had already de- 
scribed, the children go often to the 
movies and to the theater, and on free 
days to Rostov’s. Palace of Pioneers. 

“Many of our children saw their 
parents killed before their own eyes,” 
Markushova told me “many were 
wounded themselves. We had to carry 
on a lot of special work with some of 
them to keep their minds off of all 
that they had been through. But now 
they are normal happy children again. 
We have made their lives so rich and 
full that they hardly even remember 
those horrible days. We have made 
them feel useful, too, and that also is 
important. While the war’ was still 
on they gathered metal scrap, tons 
and tons of it. They have spent a lot 
of time visiting hospitals, 
taining our soldiers.” 

The children havea lot to say about 
how their home is run. All of them, 
from the youngest to the oldest, elect 
a Children’s Council of nine, which 
in turn elects a chairman, and this 
Council considers all their day-to-day 
problems. 


“For example,” said) Markushova, 


and enter-- 


“when we are preparing for a holiday 
they make plans about what: kind of a 
performance we shall have. Our chil- 
dren are very good in plays and in reci- 
tations but of course you will hear them 
tomorrow—(I helplessly shook my 
head, but she paid no attention)— 
Then they may send a delegation to 
the administration to make sure that 
we will have good pirozhnie for that 
day—you must taste some by the 
way...” 

She went on to tell me more about 
the organization of the home—the 
children have an economic commission, 
which helps her with household and 
accounting problems, a sanitary com- 
mission which looks after general clean- 
liness and order, a cultural commission 
to make sure that all the children take 
part in some cultural activity. The 
Pioneer and the Komsomol organiza- 
tions have special responsibilities in 
helping to oversee the homework. 

The children look after their own 
rooms, and have definite responsibilities 
for keeping cleanliness and order. The 
girls wash and clean up, and the boys 
also do their share, cutting wood, haul- 
ing water and so on. 

“The children are busy all day long 
—but we make sure that they have 
plenty of rest and free time as well 
as organized work. Those who have 
relatives are given plenty of time for 
visiting—the only condition is that they 
must get their work done first.” 

Markushova, like the directors of the 
homes for younger children I had 
visited, kept coming back to the idea 
that the main thing was to approximate 
home conditions as closely as possible 
in every way. 

“We have uniforms for school work” 


Two little orphan girls named Galya help prepare the decorations for one of their 
home's holiday celebrations 
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Another Moscow home has a special room for 
its boys and girls interested in nature studies 


she explained, “That’s more efficient. 
But all my children have special clothes 
for after school. I have special dress- 
makers here who make their clothes— 
I won't have ready made clothes for 
my children—their clothes must fit 
both their figures and their personali- 
ties!” 

She whispered something to another 
of the staff members, who went out 
and presently came back with armsfull 
of clothes. They showed me some beau- 
tifully made dresses for the older girls, 
and some well-tailored heavy fur- 
lined coats, all made in her own tailor- 
ing establishment. No one in her home, 
it was clear, would be ill-clothed or | 
cold in the coming winter. 

“Such a Mamasha!” remarked Po- 
pova, Secertary of the City Soviet, who 
had brought us. “Do you know, she 
takes care of her children so well, I 
believe she has supplies for them for 
three years in advance.” 

Markushova laughed her deep in- 
fectious laugh. 

“All our patrons help us generously, 
¥ see to that!” she said “And as for 
food, we have a farm of our own from 97 
which we get extra food and I myself 
am a member of a collective farm fam- 
ily, you know, and I get supplies from 
my own kolkhoz too!” 

“One day last Summer,” Popova 
went on “there was really a scandal in 
the town—wagon load after wagon 
load of watermelons, beans, corn, pota- 
toes, all sorts of supplies, drew up 
before this home and started unloading . 
—yes our Markushova is certainly a 
good provider!” 

More laughter from Markushova. 

“The whole street watched us un- 
load that day ‘Aren’t you ashamed to 
have so much’ they said to me—How 
could I be ashamed? I made up my 
mind that my children had suffered 
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Left, Homework hour 


enough—and that never again should 
they be cold or hungry.” 

“And in spite of all she’s got— 
she’s always coming to the Soviet and 
asking for something more!” went on 
Popova. 

“That’s right,” chuckled | Mar- 
kushova. “For example, I only have 
two pianos—but I simply must have 
another. I have received a lot of money 
its true, but I’ve already spent 200,000 
rubles over my budget this year, and 
I still want more. And by the way, 
Comrade Popova, where are those 
second frames for our windows you 
promised us? Here it is winter already, 
and we still haven’t got all our double 


windows in—I can’t have my children 
cold this winter, you know.” 
“The factory’s working on them,” 


Popova answered meekly. ‘“They’ve 
promised to have them in a few days. 
But about your budget—you really 
must be careful—the city Soviet doesn’t 
approve of going over your budget 
allotment, you know...” 

“T’ve got to have more things—that’s 
all —and you know yourself, when it’s 
for the children the budget commission 
will wink at such things—” 

It turned out that while most of the 
children’s institutions were content 
with one or two “patrons,” Mar- 
kushova had a whole long list—includ- 
ing the Musical Comedy Theater, 
Molot (regional newspaper), the Re- 
gional Military Organization, the Ros- 
tov Dairy Combinat, the Regional 
Trade Organization, Glavkhleb (the 
city bakery), the Regional Woodwork 
Trust, etc. Markushova needled them 
all and from every one of them man- 
aged to get some kind of supplies and 
special help for her beloved children 
—no one could refuse her. 

After showing us around the neatly 
kept bed rooms, recreation halls, and 
the study rooms where we saw the 
children busily engaged in their home- 
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in a Moscow Children's Home—Right, music has a prominent 


place in the program of all these homes 


work, Markushova led us back to her 
office. There the table was now spread 
with tea and various kinds of food, 
including the most delectable little 
cakes I ever ate. 

“These little pirozhnie?’’ scoffed 
Markushova when I raved about them. 
“Why these are just’ our every day 
pirozhnie, they’re nothing at all. Now 
on holidays, we make really good 
pirozhnie—they’re something special, 
the children love them. You see, you 
really will have to come tomorrow, 
because | shall have some baked es- 
pecially for you.” 

I looked pleadingly at Popova and 
Ksana. They averted their eyes. They 
couldn’t withstand her any more than 
I could. I stammered once again about 
my crowded schedule. 

“But my children would never for- 
give me if I let you go back to America 
without seeing them sing and dance. 
You wouldn't offend my children 
would you—Proshu, Proshu!”: (“I 
beg you, I beg you!’’) 

So.of course we came back the next 
evening after a heavy schedule of visits 
to hospitals, schools and factories. 

We arrived fifteen minute$ late. We 
were met at the door by a despairing 
Markushova. She couldn’t imagine 
that it was possible for an American to 
be late for.an appointment, so she had 
made up her mind we were not coming. 

The whole place—which had already 
been spotlessly clean yesterday—now 
reeked of soapsuds and simply sparkled 
with cleanliness. It was clear that along 


with their regular work, the children : 


had spent most of the day cleaning up 
and preparing for our visit. Marku- 
shova took us to her office to take off 


- our things and then we were led cere- 


moniously into the big main recreation 
hall. 

All dressed in their best, the children 
stood massed in two mathematically 
perfect squares, the tallest in back, 


levelling down evenly to the smallest 
tots in the front row. ‘They stood 
straight and proud, shining faces turned 


‘toward me in welcome as I came in. 


The teacher at the piano struck a 
chord, their song leader ‘raised her 
baton, and they burst into the “Ode to 
Stalin,” shaking the very rafters with 
their clear, sweet, vigorous young 
voices. Several other songs followed. 
No one held back—each one of them 
sang, with all their hearts and all their 
voices. I have never heard such exult- 
ant singing as poured from the throats 
of these young orphans whose fathers 
and mothers had given their lives that 
they might live in freedom. 

We sat there on a divan in front of 
them—Ksana, Comrade Popova, Mar- 
kushova and myself—and all this was 
just for me, because I was an American, 
a messenger, as Markushova announced 
me, from “A great and _ friendly 
people.” 

After the singing, came the dancing. 
First a group of six, the youngest ones, 
doing a Russian folk dance, the little 
girls in long high-waisted dresses, with 
kerchiefs on their heads, the little boys 
in adult baggy trousers tucked into big 
boots. The smallest one, a pretty little 
dark girl, dipped and swayed as full 
of grace as a swallow. Then came the 
next older group, then the next and the 
next, each doing a different dance. 
Then a ballet pair, a girl and boy of 
eleven and twelve. The little girl was 
a perfect little ballerina in regulation 
costume, the boy, also a_ beautiful 
dancer, wore white satin tights, “They 
should be sent to a ballet school,” 
Popova leaned over and whispered to 
Markushova, “Yes, we have proposed 
it to them,” Markushova answered, 
“but neither of them wants to go. They 
both love to dance, but just for fun, 
though they are really gifted. The girl 
has decided she wants to be a doctor 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Letters from the USSR 


Theater season’s end—Yasnaya Polyana, where Tolstoy’s 





memory remains alive and dear despite German vandalism 


by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


HE theater season was coming 

to a close when | arrived in Mos- 
cow the first week in July, but I have 
seen half a dozen performances at the 
Moscow Art, Maly, Kamerny and 
Vakhtangov theaters and the Central 
Theater of the Red Army. I saw a 
very wise production of Gorky’s “En- 
emies” at the Moscow Art Theater. I 
was especially fascinated with the in- 
terpretation by A. N. Gribov of the 
role of. the old workman. At the 
Maly Theater one of Gorky’s earliest 
plays, “Middle Class People,” was be- 
ing given and at both performances 
I watched with interest the response 
of the audience to the types of people, 
situations and moods that belong main- 
ly to the past. It appeared to be a 
keenly appreciative response to the 
shades of characterization, to moods 
of frustration and hope that marked 


the period and to the humor in the- 


dialogue. As a reader of the plays in 
translation, I had been only vaguely 
aware of any humor. 

I visited the Gorky Museum in one 
of the aristocratic houses of old Mos- 
cow. It is an extensive chronological- 
ly arrangéd collection of material 
relevant, to Gorky’s life, literary works 
and times; documents, photographs, 
prints of period paintings, newspaper 
editions—Russian and foreign—of his 
books, letters, excerpts and criticisms 
of his contemporaries, personal be- 
longings (like a watch given him by 
Chekhov), a little model of the house 
of his grandparents, records of his stay 
in the Adirondacks where he wrote 


All that the Germans left of the hospital 


‘““Mother”—and everything that would 
be of interest to both young and ma- 
ture students of Gorky and lead to 
further study. There is a special library 
attached to the museum. 

To return to.the theater, Tsar Ivan 
the Terrible has been the subject of 
several historical plays, notably by the 
late Alexei Tolstoy and by Vladimir 
Soloviev.. “Veliki Gosudar” by Solov- 
iev at the Vakhtangov (temporarily 
housed in one of the children’s the- 
aters since the Vakhtangov®was de- 
stroyed in the shelling of Moscow in 
1941) was sumptuously staged and 
brilliantly acted. One has to forget 
many of one’s old ideas about Ivan as 
a homicidal maniac—a character dis- 
tortion that has been in the process of 
correction by historians for some time. 
A more balanced version of his per- 
sonality and role in history has now 
been. effectively dramatized in these 
plays about him. Having seen the Old 
Vic production of “Henry the IV” in 
New York, I could compare the 
achievements of two fine repertory 
companies in somewhat similar dramas. 
The .stage settings designed by V. 
Favorsky are in the style of Russian 
church paintings and architecture; the 
curtain pictures the old Kremlin sur- 
rounded by coats of arms of the old 
Russian cities, and does its bit in rein- 
forcing the conception of a united Rus- 
sia which is the principal dramatic 
theme. A new play by Nikolai Pogo- 
din, “Building of a World” at the 
Maly Theater, has for its subject the 
return of certain officers and civilians 






t Yasnaya Polyana, estate of Leo Tolstoy 



















































A room in the Gorky Museum, in Moscow. 


The statue of Gorky is by |. Shade 


to a town freed from the Germans and 
their, efforts to rebuild its life and 
their own—materially and psycholog- 
ically. It is really a Robinson Crusoe 
job, starting from scratch, and it is a 
slight but significant touch in a scene 
in a cattle car bringing some of the 
people. back, that a young engineer 
(with a wooden leg) is reading a bat- 
tered copy of “Robinson Crusoe.” The 
plot has many episodes, many misun- 
derstandings have to be cleared up, peo- 
ple have fallen under suspicion during 
the occupation who were really doing 
patriotic work, there are touching re- 
unions, and to the audience it is a 
clearly authentic presentation of both 


the weaknesses and the strength of peo- 


ple who have the gigantic task of re- 
creating their homes and their lives. 
* 


Going by auto from Moscow to 
Yasnaya Polyana along the main high- 
way via Tula to the south, I had the 
pleasure of seeing gangs of German 
prisoners of war reconstructing the 
battered road. ‘Tolstoy’s estate some 
fifteen kilometers beyond Tula was 
occupied by the Germans in the fall 
of 1941. From day to day they ex- 
pected to enter Tula and then they 
intended to set up their new order in 
the district. But the defenders of Tula, 
the citizens and soldiers, had other 
ideas, and on December 14, the Nazis 
hastily withdrew from Yasnaya Poly- 
ana to avoid encirclement by the Red 
Army. The fires they set in Tolstoy’s 
bedroom and in other rooms of the 
house were put out before irreparable 
damage was done. But when a week 
later Tolstoy’s granddaughter, Sofia 
Andreyevna—director of all five Tol- 
stoy museums—came back, she found 
enough devastation to require many 
months of restoration. The beautiful 
big school on the estate is to this day 
only an empty shell, its library of 35,- 
000 volumes only ashes. But as you 
look through the gaping entrance you 
(Continued on page 33) 
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RANDMOTHER GANYA lived 

on the edge of the village in a 
small bright cottage. Ganya lived a 
solitary life. Her only grandson, Vasya, 
worked in a glass factory in Guse- 
Khrustalny. Each autumn he spent his 
vacation with his grandmother, brought 
her diamond-cut blue glasses as a present 
and tiny animals, samovars and flowers 
made from blown glass as ornaments. 
He made them himself. 

All these ingenious knick-knacks stood 
in a corner on the sideboard and grand- 
mother Ganya was afraid to touch them. 

On holidays the neighborhood children 
came to visit her. She allowed them to 
gaze at the magical things from a dis- 
tance but not to handle them. 

“This thing is as-frail as an icicle,” 
she would say. “An unlucky move and 
you ll break it. And your hands are 
clumsy. You can’t hold your cap 
properly and yet you plague me, ‘Let me 
hold it. Let me touch it.’ They have 
to be held gently-gently like a sparrow. 
Can you do that? Since you can’t, well 
then look at them from a distance.” 

And the children, sniffing and wiping 
their noses on their sleeves, looked “from 
a distance” at the glass trinkets. A soft 
iridescence played over them. Now and 
then, when someone stepped on the’ loose 
board in the floor, they tinkled very 
thinly and for a long time, as though 
they were talking among themselves 





about something which only they knew, 
something glassy and incomprehensible. 

Besides the glass toys, a red dog 
named Jack lived in the cottage with 
grandmother Ganya. He was old and 
toothless. All day he lay under the stove 
and sighed so heavily that the dust rose 
from the floor. 

Grandmother Ganya often came to 
visit us with Jack, to sit on the porch 
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a while, to warm herself in the autumn 
sunshine, to chatter about this and that 
and to grumble about growing old. 

“T’ve become quite feeble, my darlings, 
I hardly eat anything at all,” she would 
say. “Even a sparrow nibbles more in 
a day than I.” 

One day she asked. me to write an 
astonishing document to the village 
Soviet. She dictated it herself. Evident- 
ly it was difficult for grandmother Ganya 
to dictate. 


“Write, darling,” she said. “Write it 


down exactly as I say it: 

“T, Agafia Semionovna Vetrova, a 
resident of the village of Okoemov, in- 
form the village Soviet, that in the event 
of my death I leave my little cottage 
with all its belongings to my grandson, 
Vassily Vetrov, a glass craftsman, and 
I ask you to take the priceless glass ob- 
jects, made for amusement, to school for 
the children. Let them see what miracles 
a man can accomplish if he has golden 
hands. For as it-is, our peasants know 
nothing but how to plow and to mow 
and .to cultivate, and that isn’t enough. 
A man should master some other craft 
besides. 

“My grandson is such a craftsman 
that he can mould anything but the earth 
and the sky out of glass. Aside from 
that, he can make all kinds of wonder- 
fully beautiful things. 

“My Vasya isn’t married and he 
doesn’t drink. Heaven knows he wouldn’t 
offend a beetle—much less a person. I 
am fearful that he “will not be able to 
find his way in life. For that reason I 
humbly ask our authorities to look 
after him.so that the gift given to him 
in his childhood will not be lost but will 
grow and grow. And therefore I inform 
you that my grandson has thought of 
making a certain thing out of heavy 
glass, in cities it’s called a grand piano 
but here in the village we haven’t seen 
or heard its like. This, his ‘dream, he 
explained to me, and if he should lose it, 
it will go hard with him. Because of 
this I ask you: help him however you 
can. And let the druggist Ivan Egorich 
have my dog Jack, he is kind to animals. 

“I remain herewith the widow, -Agafia 
Vetrova.” 

While we were writing this statement 
Jack sat by the table, looked uneasily 
into our eyes and sighed—he must have 
sensed that his fate was being decided. 


THE GLASS 
CRAFTSMAN 


A short story 


Drawings by Paul Lobel 
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Grandmother Ganya folded the paper 
into quarters, wrapped it in a clean 
cotton kerchief, made an old-fashioned 


. low bow and went away. 


-The’ next morning, I left with my 
friend—an artist—for-a boat trip on the 
Prorvu—a deep, quiet river. We spent 
three days fishing along its shores. 

September was drawing to a close. 
We slept in a tent. ‘When we awoke 
the tent canvas was hanging low over 
our heads, and crackling. It was heavy 
with hoar-frost. We crawled out of the 
tent and immediately started a fire. 
Everything we touched—the hatchet, the 
kettle, the branches—all were covered 
with ice and burned our fingers. 

Then in the stillness of the thicket, 
white with frost, the sun rose and we 
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didn’t recognize the Prorvu, everything 
was sprinkled over with an icy dust. 

It was near midday when the frost 
melted. Then meadow and thicket re- 
sumed their former coloring, now even 
more vivid than usual because flowers 
and grass were wet with melting frost. 
The gray clover grew red again. The 
sweetbriar berries, all white as though 
sugared, turned orange, and the lemon- 
colored leaves of the birch tree shed 
their silver coating and rustled under 
the clear, bright sky. 

On the third day we saw Grandad 
Pakha coming out of the sweet-briar 
thicket. He was gathering berries in a 
bag and taking them to the druggist— 
it wouldn’t’ make him rich but still it was 
an income. It was enough for tobacco. 

“Hello,” he said. “What in the world 
are you doing here my dears? A fine 
prison camp you’ve fixed up for your- 
selves!” 

We sat down beside the fire to drink 
tea. The old man began a tiresome 
conversation about vitamins. 
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“T am short of breath,” he said, “So 
I asked the druggist, Ivan Egorich, for 
bee alcohol, but he swears there is no 
such medicine. He even shouted at me. 
‘You always think up heaven only knows 
what things, Pakha’ he said. ‘Accord- 





ing to our state science, the use of bee 
alcohol is forbidden. You’d be better 
off to drink cummin seed.” 

“Drink what?” I asked. 

“Well, he advised me to use some kind 
of cummin seed. A liquer of sweet- 
briar. It makes you live longer, he 
told me. My word of honor, that’s 
what he said. Ill pour out a couple 
of glasses of these berries, brew a 
liqueur, drink it myself and take some 
to our Ganya—she’s, poorly.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“For two days now she’s been lying 
in her hut, tidied up, quiet. She’s put 
on a new dress. She wants to die. But 
as for me, to speak frankly, I’m not 
ready to die yet. You'll still hear a lot 
of philosophizing from me, little pigeons. 
You won’t regret it.” 

We immediately folded up the tent, 
got our things together and returned to 
the village. Grandad Pakha was per- 
plexed at ou haste. He had seen much 
sickness and death in his time and 
maintained an old man’s calm towards 
these things. 

In the village we went straight to 
Grandmother Ganya’s with the old man. 
All the other houses and yards were 
empty. Everyone had gone to the gar- 
dens to dig up the last potatoes. 

On the porch of Ganya’s hut Jack 
met us, and we understood that sqme- 
thing had happened to Ganya. (8 
seeing us, lay down on his stomach, 
wagged his tail, whimpered and wouldn’t 
meet our eyes. 

We entered the hut. Grandmother 
Ganya lay on a wide bench, her arms 
folded over her breast. In her hands 
she held a paper folded into quarters— 
the same paper we had written together. 
Before her death she had put on her 
best old-fashioned clothes and for the 
first time I saw her white Riazan shawl, 
a new black kerchief with white flowers 
tied around her head, and a blue checked 
dress. 

Grandad Pakha stepped on the loose 
floor board and the glass toys instantly 
began their plaintive singing. ; 

“May she rest in peace,” said the 
old man, pulling off his ragged cap. “I 
didn’t have time to prepare some cummin 
for her. She was a fine old woman, 
stern and incorruptible.” 
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He turned to. Jack and said angrily, 
wiping his face with his cap: 


“And why didn’t you keep an eye on- 


your mistress, you shaggy old devil!” 

Jack hung his head and timidly wagged 
his tail. ‘He did not° understand why 
anyone should be angry with him. 

Ganya’s grandson, Vasya, didn’t arrive 
until ten days later, long after Ganya 
had been buried and the neighborhood 
children had run to her grave day after 
day to scatter bread crumbs there for 
the sparrows, chaffinches and all kinds 
of other birds. Such was the village 
custom—to feed birds on the graves so 
that the old cemetery would always be 
joyful with their twittering. 

Vasya came to our house every day. 
He was a quiet person, youthful, but not 
very robust, with serious gray eyes, the 
eyes of grandmother Ganya. He spoke 
little, he mostly listened and smiled. 

For a long time I couldn’t bring my- 
self to question him about the glass 
piano. His cherished dream seemed 
ludicrous and unrealizable. | 

.But one day, in the twilight, when 
outside the window the first snow was 
falling in great flakes and the birch 
logs were crackling in the stove, I finally 
asked him about the piano. 

“Every craftsman,” answered Vasya, 
smiling ‘shyly, “carries in his heart the 





desire to make some glorious thing that 
no one before him has made. It is for 
that that he is a craftsman.” 

Vasya grew silent. 

“There are different kinds of glass,” 
he went on. “There is coarse glass, for 
windows and bottles, and there is also 
very delicate glass. Our name for it: is 
flint glass and you call it crystal. Its 
lustre and ring are very pure. It throws 
off rainbows, like a diamond. Previ- 
ously it was very difficult to make good 


things out of crystal—it was very brittle) 


and required very careful handling. But 
now they have discovered the secret of 
how to make crystal that fears neither 
fire nor frost nor battle. And so, I 
have conceived the idea of making my 
piano from this crystal.” = , 

“A transparent one?” I asked. 

“That’s the problem,” answered 
Vasya. “Of course you have looked into 
the insides of a grand piano and you 
know that its inner structure is complex. 
But even though the piano is trans- 
parent, this structure will be barely 
visible.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the sheen of the crystal and 
prismatic play will obscure it. That is 
necessary, because no one can receive a 


pure impression from the music if he 
sees how it is being produced.” 

“Yes, you’re probably right . . .” 

“TI will give the crystal a faint, smoky 
color with a shadowy hue of gold,” said 
Vasya. “I will make the black keys of 
black crystal, but otherwise the entire 


piano will be as white as snow. It must 


gleam and ring. I haven’t the words to 
describe to you what an iridescent tone 
it must have.” 

From that time unt# his departure I 
often spoke with Vasya about the piano. - 

Vasya went away at the beginning of 
winter. The days were cloudy and mild. 
In the twilight we went out into the 
garden. The last leaves were still falling 
on the snow. We spoke of the piano, of 
how it would be most beautiful of all 
in the winter time, festive, sparkling, 
singing so purely and sadly, like water 
rippling through virgin ice. 

I even dreamed of it, that piano. It re- 
flected the candle light, the ancient por- 
traits of composers, the heavy golden 
frames, the snow outside the windows, 
the grey cat—in my dreams he liked to 
sit on the cover of the piano—and finally 
the black dress of a young singer and 
her outstretched little hand. I dreamed 
of the voice of the crystal piano rever- 
berating around the hall like an echo. 

I ‘dreamed of a composer with gray 
eyes, a graying beard and a calm face. 
He seated himself, sounded a chord with 
his cold fingers, and the piano began to 
sing a familiar song: 


When the fields in the morning hours 
were silent 

There piped a simple, melancholy 
sound, 

Have you heard it? 


I awoke and felt that marvelous tight- 
ening of the -heart, which is always 
aroused when one thinks of the genius 
of the people, of its songs, of its ¢ .t . 
musicians and its modest glass cr s- 
men. 

More and more thickly fell the snow. 
It covered grandmother Ganya’s grave. 
And more and more strongly the winter 
seized upon the forests, our garden, the 
whole of our life. 

And all this’ Riazan earth seemed 
especially dear to me now. The earth 
where lived grandmother Ganya and the ~ 





old man, where the village lad of yester- 
day dreamed of a crystal piano and 
where the red clusters of rowan berries, 
left behind by autumn, flamed amid xe 
snowy forest. 

Translated by Layna Verin 
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Points of Contact—Not Contliet 


A review by EMIL LENGYEL 


Soviet Asta Mission. By Henry A. 
Wallace, with the collaboration of 
Andrew J. Steiger. Published by Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock. New York, 1946. 
254 pp. $3.00. 


n the spring of 1944 President Roose- 
be asked Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace to undertake a trip to Soviet 
Asia and, among others, to form an opin- 
ion as to how possible future causes of 
conflict between China and Russia might 
be minimized by observing how the tribes 
lived along the Russian Chinese boun- 


dary in Central Asia. The President * 


also asked him to convey a message to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, but not 
to see the Chinese Communists because 
seeing them might belittle the impor- 
tance of the special message to the 
Chinese Generalissimo. Mr. Wallace 
recorded his impressions which Andrew 
J. Steiger turned into a book. 

‘The party of Mr. Wallace left Wash- 
ington by air on May 20, 1944. It flew 
to Fairbanks and Nome in Alaska, then 
crossed the international dateline to 
Velkal in Siberia. Mr.-Wallace traveled 
in the Far North Siberian tundra land, 
then visited Komsomolsk, “town of 
youth,” farther south. From there he 
flew to Yakutsk, capital of northeastern 
Arctic Siberia, then continued south- 
westward to Irkutsk, to Ulan-Ude, Kras- 
noyarsk and several points west. From 
there the party visited’ Soviet Central 
Asia—Tashkent and Alma-Ata. 

The party then crossed the Soviet- 
Chinese boundary to Tihwa, capital of 
Chinese Sinkiang, paid a quick visit to 
Chungking, delivered the message to the 
Generalissimo, then turned north and 
called at the capital of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic at Ulan-Bator, flew 
back again to the’ return trip to Siberia, 
Chita and Yakutsk, and so back to 
Alaska, across the Canadian Northwest 
to Seattle, winding up the trip at Wash- 
ington on July 10, 1944, after having 
covered 27,132 miles in slightly over 135 
flying hours. 

Mr. Wallace remarks that although 
the distances were tremendous and the 
places occasionally far off the highly 
traveled routes, the trip was no more 
adventurous—insofar as the means of 
transportation was concerned—than rid- 
ing in taxis in Washington. The flying 
“magic carpet” defeated distance. 

The remarkable growth of the Siber- 
ian cities struck Mr. Wallace. He 


noticed that in a few years up to 1944” 


Komsomolsk grew by 79 per cent and 
the population of even such an “old” 
town as Krasnoyarsk grew by 59 per 
cent during the same period. 

The record of American pioneers in- 
terested Mr. Wallace greatly and so he 
noted the work of some of them. History 
remembers George Kennan, surveyor for 
the abortive Alaska-Siberian telegraph 
line and author of a classic about Siber- 
ian exiles. Mr. Wallace mentions the 
mercurial John Ledyard, the first Amer- 
ican to visit Yakutsk, then on the edges 
of the world, and Perry M. Collins, 
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pioneer of Russian-American’ commerce 
and America’s commercial agent for the 
Amur river. 

“Air Trip to Tomorrow’ is the title 
of a chapter about a trip to the Kar- 
aganda coal mines in the Balkhash re- 
gion of Soviet Central Asia. Mr. Wal- 
lace notes that the coal “trust” there 
employs 72,000 workers and that the 
skilled shovel operators there were paid 
the highest scale he had encountered 
anywhere in Soviet Asia—an incentive 
to improved skill in a frontier land. 
“Karaganda will be a second Magni- 
togorsk,” he was told, because good iron 
had been found not far from coal. A 
great iron and steel center comparable 
to American Midwest towns, may soon 
rise out of the coal “patch” of Kar- 
aganda, which had a population of 170,- 
000 two years ago. “Sovigt Asia will see 
the rise of its own ‘Pittsburghs, Cleve- 
lands and Detroits.’” American-made 
machine-tools — electric shovels, core 
drills, steel rolling mills—will be in de- 
mand. Kolyma-minded gold will help 
Russia pay for them. 

“The visitor to Siberia today is im- 
pressed with the brisk manner in which 
its people go about their everyday busi- 
ness. When they say seichas, especially 
when they say it emphatically, you feel 
assured that their action will be prompt 
and to the point.” 

In his tribute to Siberia Mr. Wallace 
told the citizens of Irkutsk at the City 
Dramatic Theater: “The history of Si- 
beria and her heroic population reminds 
me of the history of the Far West of the 
United States. The pioneers of our coun- 
tries, in titanic struggle with nature, 
with the hard conditions of life, fear- 
lessly forged ahead, built new towns and 
villages, a new industry, a new life, for 
the good of their homeland and of all 
humanity.” 

He told the citizens of Novo-Sibirsk 
in their New Opera House: “Siberia 
and the northwestern part of the United 


States have much in common, and I am. 


convinced that they have much to learn 
from each other. The United States 





An article by Michael Sayers, well- 
known writer, which will be both a 
review and a reply to William C. 
Bullitt’s The’ Great Globe Itself, will 
appear in our next issue. Mr. Sayers 
will show that Bullitt’s book is part 
of a broad anti-Soviet campaign, and 
his review will contain hithérto un- 
published material pointing to that 
conspiracy. Mr. Sayers is imminently 
equipped to discuss this matter for he 
has for a number of years specialized 
in investigating and writing about po- 
litical intrigue. He is co-author of The 
Great Conspiracy Against Russia, an 
exciting, documented record of anti- 
Soviet intrigue. 
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must understand how vital it is to in- 
dustrialize her Pacific Northwest just 
as you have understood and industrial- 
ized Siberia. In the northwestern states 
of my homeland: we think our job in 
agriculture has béen well done, but here 
in Siberia I see you have done a fine 
job both in agriculture and in industry.” 

Commenting on the boundary line be- 
tween the Soviet Central Asian repub- 
lics and Chinese Sinkiang, Mr. Wallace 
remarks that the inhabitants are neither 
Russian nor Chinese, but Mongols, 
Kazakhs and other Central Asian peo- 
ples. Therefore, there is no “just” ethnic 
line between the two nations. 

Flying from Soviet Asia into China, 
Mr. Wallace’s thoughts turned to a com- 
parison of the two nations and he quotes 
a member of his party, Owen Lattimore: 
“In Komsomolsk alone the Soviets have 
a total of highly trained engineers 
greater than in all China, where such 
industries as aviation, fuel refining, 
bomber and cruiser construction do not 
even exist. Every single important city 
east of Lake Baikal has a horsepower 
potential greater than that of all free 
China.” 

Mr. Wallace completes his narrative 
by reminding Americans to think of the 
Bering Strait not as a line of separation 
but as a juncture of friends. “Today, 
we can more than ever before, regard 
it as a leverage point of a pincers with 
handles in the Arctic Ocean and for- 
ceps open in the Pacific, one jaw Seattle, 
the other Vladivostok, and in the squeeze 
between, the deflated Japanese empire.” 

“The era of the Pacific” is the term 
Mr. Wallace coins to match his age of 
the common man. He foresees great 
possibilities for trade between the United 
States and Soviet Asia. 

The last pages deal with Mr. Wallace’s 
prime interest, agriculture, and he points 
out that the Siberians have succeeded in 
planting seeds in the land of the peren- 
nial subterranean frost. 

This book is important because an im- 
portant public official of the United 
States gives his opinion about the points 
of contact, rather than points of con- 
flict, between the United States and the 
Sovfet Union. Mr. Wallace is a man 
of tremendous good will. He has a deep 
feeling about the great needs of the age 
and he feels that one of those great 
needs is full understanding between the 
two mighty neighbors. 

The book has merits beyond this, too. 
Mr. Wallace, as the representative of 
America, was shown many a corner of 
the Soviet Far East that others had not 
been able to see. His healthy reactions 
are refreshing and they are the strong 
reactions of the thinking person with 
no specialized knowledge of the field he 
surveys. He covered a lot of distance 
and the reader shares his elation at see- 
ing so much in such a concentrated form. 
It is occasionally that the reader feels 
he would like to delay the departure of 
the plane, so as to take a second look 
at such exciting places as Sinkiang and 
Ulan-Bator. This book will serve as a 
good introduction to the great pioneer 
land of the world today—Siberia. 
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Tue ProLoncaTION oF: Lirr, by Dr. 
Alexander A. Bogomolets. Translated 
by Dr. Peter V. Karpovich and Sonia 
Bleeker. A Robinson Foundation Pub- 
lication, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 


New York, 1946. 98 pp. $1.50. 


T is worth noting that one of the first 
[sevice books to be translated into 
English since the end of the war is on 
the subject of longevity and the possible 
means for the prolongation of life. Our 
newspapers and magazines have carried 
stories on the serum developed and stud- 
ied by Prof. Bogomolets and his collabo- 
rators. They have not all been accurate 
accounts. The appearance of this slim 
volume, written for the general reader, 
is therefore welcome. ‘The book has 
been carefully translated and contains 
an index. 

The -author discusses the available 
evidence and gives his own reasons for 
believing that the -human span of life 
should and normally could be about twice 
the three scote and ten years. The book 
does not contain the “secret” for the 
prolongation of life. In a simple manner 
the author discusses the known and 
suspected physiological factors that are 
or may be significant in the aging process. 
He considers the “physiological system 
of the connective tissue,” which, as the 
translator points out, is termed in this 
country the reticulo-endothelial system, 
as of great importance in the problem of 
longevity. He paraphrases by saying 
that man is as old as his connective 
tissue. He has therefore introduced a 
specific factor that acts on the reticulo- 
endothelial system, known as the anti- 
reticular cytotoxic serum—ACS. This 
connective tissue system is stimulated by 
small doses and depressed by large doses 
of ACS. 

In contrast to the publisher’s state- 
ment on the front of the book jacket 
that Dr. Bogomolets has “. . . made the 
astounding discovery of a serum to pro- 
long life,” the author carefully states in 
the book that he and his collaborators 
have only begun the study of awhether 
ACS can become an aid in the struggle 
for the prolongation of life. 


ACS, however, has been used: thera- , 


peutically in the Soviet Union in the 
treatment of a number of diseases. By 
intensifying the activity of the connec- 
tive tissue cells, ACS increases the 
resistance of the organism to infection. 
The author briefly gives his conclusions 
concerning the therapeutic usefulness ot 
ACS on the basis of Soviet conference 
reports (1940, 1942, 1944) on this prob- 
lem and on the basis of reports published 
in Soviet medical journals. He also 
points out that there is no basis for the 
use of his serum in conditions like chronic 
theumatism and heart disease. He also 
emphasizes that ACS does not cure 
cancer. He does recommend, however, 
the use of the serum after the surgical 
removal of the. tumor in order to re- 
duce the chances of the recurrence of 
cancer. He considers that cancer can- 
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_ Longevity—For the Layman 
A review by SAMUEL GELFAN 





not develop in a body whose connective 
tissue has retained normal resistance. 

Following the book dedication, there 
is an excerpt from a note written by the 
author to Prof. Irving Fisher on Oct. 
20, 1944: “I would like the antireticular 
cytotoxic serum, which proved so profi- 
table to us, especially in the struggle 
with the after-effects of shock, to prove 
equally useful to our Allies . . .” 

On July 19 of this year, only a few 
weeks after the publication of his book 
in English, Dr. Bogomolets died at the 
age of sixty-five of a heart ailment. He 
has left a large school of scientists and 
clinicians who are continuing to work on 
the problems pursued by Dr. Bogomolets 
both in the laboratory and in the clinic. 
Within the last year some ACS has been 
produced in American laboratories and 
is being assayed cautiously~ in some 
clinics. It would have been useful and 
valuable for both Dr. Bogomolets and 
those scientists outside the Soviet Union 
who are attempting to repeat and evalu- 
ate the Russian clinical experiences to 
have been able to discuss together the 
results obtained. 


U. S. ROLE IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 9) 
personal safeguards, establish civil lib- 
erties, purge the Nazi~ advisers, and 
bring about unification of Chinese 
armed forces. Then the Chinese could 
proceed with whatever internal re- 
forms they thought necessary. 

Then their government could stop 


‘trading on the hostility of American 


reactionaries for the Soviet Union, 
could be a powerful influence for 
friendship among the great nations and 
for world peace. 

But to help bring about this happy 
result our government will have to 
heed the pleas of the plain people of 
China. We will have to get our troops 
and transports and supplies out. We 
will have to stop encouraging Chinese 
reaction for the sake of winning dom- 
inating economic position for American 
interests and of setting up a puppet 
government that would be “reliable” 
in case of war with Russia, 

That is old-fashioned imperialism, 
the very thing that President Roose- 
velt, Cordell Hull, Wendell Willkie, 
and Henry Wallace told us we were 
fighting a great war.to end. 

It is time the American people tell 
our Government to stop helping the 
war-makers in China, to stop helping 
Chinese reaction strangle progress in 
China, to get back to the helpful pol- 
icies proclaimed by Rooseyelt and set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter. 
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READER’S SCOPE is the kind of di- 
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are read by editors of READER'S SCOPE 
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On Patents 


Question: Would you kindly print 
information on the patent situation in 
the Soviet Union? Does the Soviet 
Union issue patents for inventions and 
are foreign inventors protected in the 
Soviet Union? A. G., Akron, Ohio. 


Answer: The Soviet law definitely 
protects the inventor whether the in- 
vention originated with a Soviet citizen 
in the USSR or with a foreigner resid- 
ing outside of the USSR. 

There is an established procedure by 
which a foreigner may file for a patent. 
The office in charge of issuing patents 
for foreign inventions is the Patent Bu- 
reau of the All-Union Chamber of Com- 
merce in Leningrad. It is to this bureau 
that foreign inventors wanting to file 
for a patent in the USSR are to apply. 
The Bureau will provide them with in- 
formation concerning the method of pat- 
enting, the kind of specifications, draw- 
ings, declarations required; it will also 
supply the various application forms and 
advise 6n the fees involved in the patent- 
ing of a given invention. 

The patent law of the USSR which 
is applicable to foreigners as well as to 
its own citizens, affords protection for 
a period of fifteen years. No one can 
exploit the patented invention without 
the consent of the inventor. Soviet law 
further provides that the patented inven- 
tion must be put into industrial exploita- 
tion within a period of three years. In 
case a patent has not been used at the 
expiration of the three-year period, the 
invention committee of the USSR issues 
a compulsory license to the appropriate 
industrial organization which puts the 
invention into production. The inventor 
is duly compensated. The general prac- 
tice is that the Soviet industrial organiza- 
tion interested in the use of the given 
invention buys the invention from the 
patent holders. There is no practice of 
paying royalties for the use of an inven- 
tion. 

The foreign patent holder may assign 
his interest in the patent to another per- 
son and in case of the death of the 
patentee the benefits under the patent are 
passed on to his legal heirs. 

The Soviet Union also has bought some 
existing American patents from industrial 
corporations for use in Soviet industry. 
As a rule arrangement for the use of the 
patents have been made in connection 
with contracts for technical assistance 
and the purchase of technological equip- 
ment. Years ago this was done in the 
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case ef the purchase of equipment from 
the Ford Motor Company. 

The Soviet patent law requires that 
an inventor who permanently resides 
abroad must have a personal representa- 
tive or, if that is not possible, may have 
the Patent Bureau of the All-Union 
Chamber of Commerce represent him. 

In addition to issuance of patents there 
is also another system of protection for 
the inventors under which an inventor 
receives an author’s certificate instead of 
a patent. The author’s certificate dif- 
fers from a patent in that it gives the 
state or any state industrial organiza- 
tion the use of the invention covered by 
the author’s certificate. In return for 
the use of this invention the inventor 
receives certain privileges and material 
compensation. The compensation involved 
is based upon the social value of the 


invention. The payments received by the © 


inventor are_in ratio to the savings to 
industry that result from the application 
of the invention. Holders of author’s 
certificates have received as much as 
100,000 rubles for their invention. 

The Soviet law also provides for the 
protection of foreign trade marks. Citi- 
zens of countries which reciprocate in the 
matter of registration of Soviet trade 
marks may have their trade marks reg- 
istered in the Soviet Union and the trade 
marks may appear on their machinery 
or other goods. The ministry using the 
particular machinery or goods registers 
the trade mark. The trade mark com- 
mission of the USSR has All-Union jur- 
isdiction over the use and registration 
of trade marks. 

The Soviet Union at the present time 
is not a member of a convention for 
patent protection. However, during the 
war there was an agreement between the 
United States and the USSR for the 
protection of patent rights which might 
have been. involved in the exchange of 
defense equipment or defense informa- 
tion. This agrement was entered into 
to facilitate mutual prosecution of the 
war. 


On the Red Cross 


Question: Is there a Red Cross so- 
ciety in the Soviet Union and is it af- 
filiated with Red Cross organizations of 
other countries? B. S., Berkeley, Calif. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has a very 
large and active Red Cross Society. Be- 
cause a considerable minority of the 
population is Moslem, the Soviet Union 
has, in addition to the Red Cross So- 
ciety, a Red Crescent Society. The func- 
tions of these societies in war generally 
correspond to the activities of the Red 
Cross societies in other countries. 

During the war years the membership 


_ ANSWERED 


by THEODORE BAYER 


of the Red Cross and Red Crescent so- 
cieties grew to over 13,000,000 members. 
Membership has spread throughout the 
country, functioning through 234,000 
branches of the Red Cross and Red 
Crescent societies. 

Since the war these organizations have 
directed their energies to rehabilitation 
of the wounded members of the armed 
forces as well as to the care of the fam- 
ilies of the disabled. The societies are 
very prominent in the work of caring for 
orphan children and displaced persons 
in their efforts to make a new start in 
new places or to return to their former 
homes. They maintain many clinics and 
health centers and carry on an extensive 
hygiene and health education program. 

While the Soviet Red Cross and Red 
Crescent societies are not directly af- 
filiated with the International Red Cross, 
during the war, and during post-war 
joint occupation with the Allies, the Sov- 
iet Red Cross and Red Crescent Society 
has been cooperating with the Red Cross 
of other countries. 

In a recent statement, the chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Society, Sergei 
Kolesnikov, expressed confidence that 
“our friendly relations with Red Cross 
organizations abroad, that arose during 
the war, will develop further, and be- 
come stronger.” 

The funds of the Red Cross and Red 
Crescent come from voluntary contribu- 
tions of individuals, trade unions, coop- 
erative and collective farm organiza- 
tions. 


On the Supreme Soviet 


Question: Would you’ please print 
some data on the composition of the 
membership of the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR?, A Student, Ithaca, New York. 


Answer: The Supreme Soviet consists 
of the Soviet of the Union, and the Soviet 
of Nationalities. 

In the Soviet of the Union the two 
largest groups among the deputies are 
workers and peasants. There are 287 
deputies who are workers and 151 col- 
lective farmers. The rest of the mem- 
bership is made up of representatives of 
the arts and crafts, among them prom- 
inent writes, artists, actors, government 
leaders and a numbér of representatives 
of the armed forces of the USSR. Women 
comprise a large part of the membership 
of the Soviet of the Union. There are 
116 women deputies, 17 per cent of the 
total number of deputies. Over two- 
thirds of all the deputies are between 
the ages of 35 and 45. 

The Soviet of Nationalities is com- 
posed of 657 members. Among them are 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HE J. P. Morgan Estate at Glen 
Cove, on Long Island’s North 
Shore, was rented last summer by 
Soviet\representatives as a rest home 
for the members and employees of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation and the 
Soviet Purchasing Commission. 
The relaxation the Russians hoped 
to find in this retreat has been disturbed 


and the privacy they had a right to 


expect has been repeatedly invaded by 
curiosity seekers, reporters, photog- 
raphers and sensation mongers. 

Scurrilous stories appeared not only 
in the gutter press but in the respect- 
able New York Times. The climax 
came when Hearst’s Journal Amer- 
ican came out on August 6 with a page 
headlined “Exclusive Photos—REDS 
DUNK’'THEMSELVES AT MOR- 
GAN BEACH.” 

There was nothing sensational about 
the ‘pictures. ‘They were very ordinary 
pictures of people enjoying themselves 
in a most circumspect way on the beach 
and in the water. The pictures were 
not nearly as sensational as a group 
of pictures taken recently by Life 
magazine’ of Americans disporting 
themselves on: Jones Beach, cruelly ex- 
hibiting some of the least attractive 
people that could be found in unflatter- 
ing poses and scanty attire, interlarded 
with amorous scenes. 

Because there was nothing sensa- 
tional about the Journal American pic- 
tures, an attempt was made to com- 
pensate for this in the accompanying 
text which told about the “rock-throw- 
ing Russians” supposed to have bom- 
barded Journal photographer Frank 
Gebman, who had chartered a row- 
boat and posed as a fisherman to take 
the pictures. According to this text, 
the “most alarming moment” of Geb- 
man’s voyage was when the _ heavy 
waters forced him to a point only 
fifteen feet off the beach, and he was 


bcmbarded not only with stones, but 


with “unintelligible outcries,” one man 
in “heavily accented English” allegedly 
threatening him with the words “For 
what you make pictures? I break your 
.» « meck!” 

Gebman escaped without a scratch, 
which was not remarkable, for there 
were no rocks thrown. There were 


simply some peaceable people enjoying . 
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NORTH SHORE “INVASION” 


How real estate interests and a free press collude to 
harry peaceful tenants and malign a friendly people 


themselves on a beach in a manner 
wholly respectable, as any ordinary 
American family might do on an out- 


ing. 


The point is, they were Americans! 

The people in the picture captioned 
“Reds ‘Dunk Themselves,” etc. were a 
party headed by Herbert Marks, a 
New York businéssman. They were 
spending the day with some friends at 
Glen Cove, and drove down to the 
beach at a point a quarter of a mile 
from the Morgan estate water front. 
Said Mr. Marks to newspapermen, 
later, after he had seen the pictures in 
the Journal American: 

“We were swimming and enjoying 
the beach when this photographer came 
along and began taking pictures. We 
didn’t even know he was a néwspaper- 
man and thought he was just fishing, 
so we didn’t care what he did. We 
said absolutely nothing to him. “No 
rocks were thrown by anyone.” 

Mr. Marks wrote a strong letter of 
protest to the Journal American for 
their “filthy journalism” and told the 
photographer what he thought of him 
over the telephone. 

“And,” Mr. Marks told: the press, 
“this is filthy journalism calculated to 
build up anti-Soviet feeling in this 
couhtry. Nothing of what Gebman 
said happened and he and the Journal 
American know it.” 

The New York Times was not 
among the several New York papers 
which carried Mr. Marks’ statements 
exposing the vulgar fraud that had 
been perpetrated by the Journal A mer- 


ican. The reason no doubt being that - 


while they had published no phoney 
pictures, they had published a story 
on July 22 which was! no more a pic- 
ture of the actual situation at the 
Morgan Estate than the Journal photos 
were pictures of Russians. 

This story, judging by its content, 
was obviously inspired by the secretary- 
treasurer of the Morgan Island Estates 
which leased the mansion to the Rus- 
sians, one Mr. Harry Leibowitz. The 
suggestion that the company might be 
wanting to find reasons to break its 
lease before its expiration in 1949 was 
contained in his statement that the 
company would take no legal action to 
terminate the lease if the Russians kept 


their promise to “clean up the place.” 

The July 22nd story stated that the 
mansion had been leased as a private 
residence, but had been turned into a 
combination “beach resort and picnic 
ground” by families of Soviet em- 
ployees (does the shade of JP wander 
among them, and wish he’d had that 

“much fun when he was alive?). But if 
the Times would turn back to its own 
files it would find that on September 1, 
1945 it announced the leasing of the 
estate not as a private residence but 
precisely. as “an entertainment and 
recreation center.” ° 

A representative of Soviet Russia 
Today visiting in the vicinity, stopped 
by to see whether, the staid Sound shore 
really had at this point taken on the 
contours of the Volga banks as the 
Times story suggested. Down by the 
beach two fair-haired little Russian 
girls were running along the sea-wall, 
but there wasn’t a Volga boatman in 
sight. And no nude bathers, either, 
despite the local policeman who, ac- 
cording to the Times story, was an 
eye-witness (the peeping tom!). But 
the sad truth is that however things 
may have been when Will Rogers was 
alive, Russians today wear bathing suits 
both at home and abroad, and Russian 
girls, in their own country at least, 
would not dream of wearing such re- 
vealing ones as do American girls. 
Furthermore, according to recent trav- 
elers, Russians in general are very 
much more modest than Americans. 

No beer, milk and pop bottles lit- 
tered the lawns,.no weeds smothered 
the roses—although obviously ‘no at- 
tempt had been made by the realtors 
themselves since Mr. Morgan’s death, 
to keep the estate up to its former 
grandeur, which must have required a 
whole army of gardeners. 

Our representative saw no “crowds 
of women and oghildren tramping 
through the wide-open main gate 
where formerly an armed guard was 
on duty” (oh, sacrilege!) no empty 
milk bottles (heavens, what depraved 
people!) littering the blue broadloom 
carpets, no cots and daybeds (imagine 
such a thing) right alongside the Louis 
XV _ bedsteads where once slept the 
Prince of Wales, not even any Russians 
“smoking cigarettes in long holders” 
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(s-s-sh—they actually like American cig- 
arettes better once they get used to 
them). 

What she did see was fifty or so men, 
women, young people and children put- 
ting the spacious mansion and grounds 
to very good use indeed. In the big ball 
room, now used as a recreation hall, a 
young girl was playing Chopin waltzes 
and others were listening. In the library, 
several chess games were in progress, 
while some kibitzed and others read. 
Outside, ping pong and volley ball were 
going on. Older women, on the stout 
side, sat comfortably rocking and knitting 
as at any summer resort anywhere. 

The Russians were. very friendly, al- 
though understandably a little wary of 
questioning after their recent experi- 
ences. They showed our representative 
where photographers had sneaked up to 
the entrance of the house and taken such 
odd shots as a big container placed near 
the driveway for waste paper, a garbage 
can at the back, two empty chairs that 
had been taken out of the house and 
temporarily placed on the lawn, etc., etc. 

Piecing ‘together various bits of in- 
formation gleaned in the neighborhood 
and in realty circles and adding them up 
with the Times story,’ it seems probable 


that the realtors who leased the estate. 


might have an axe to grind and have 
deliberately inspired the newspaper 
stories. It seems that after the lease had 
been signed, covering the main mansion 
and about six of the 116 acres remaining 
of Morgan Island, for two years with a 
provision for extending it for two more 
if the tenants so desired, the realtors 
conceived the idea of selling the entire 
Morgan Island to the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission and carried on protracted 
negotiations to that end. When the 
Soviet representatives decided instead to 
purchase the smaller former George 
Dupont Pratt estate nearby (now in use 
as a summer home for their children), 
the realtors proceeded to divide Morgan 
Island up into several dozen small 
parcels, and ‘sell them. It is reported 
that the company felt that the presence 
ot the Russian colony on the main plot 
of land and their lease until 1949, was 
interfering with sales. After a further 
unsuccessful attempt to sell to the Rus- 
sians the entire island (despite the fact 
that sales of several parcels to Americans 
had already been consummated), there 
began a campaign of accusations and 
constant. persecution of the Russian 
tenants obviously designed to provide an 
excuse for breaking the lease as well as 
providing some cheap publicity. 

The Russians who have come to their 
Rest Home have found themselves ac- 
cused. of all the “crimes” listed in the 
Times story, and many others, and of 
violating both the legal and moral code 
of our country, though just how is not 
clear. They were accused of tearing the 
shrubbery when in fact they have them- 
selves made very strict rules about such 
things which they scrupulously observed 
—and anyone who has seen American 
picnickers and souvenir hunters at work 
knows what they can do to shrubbery. 
They were accused of “trespassing” be- 
cause they had to walk across a part of 
the estate not covered by their own dease 
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retinitis 


in order to get to the beach. Their chil- 
dren are often driven away from the 
beach and the Russian vacationers are 
subjected to frequent insults. Strangers 
have been sent in to spy on them, and 
there is reason to believe that the real- 
tors’ representatives have: themselves 
invited the press to come and write their 
provocative stories. Local citizens have 
been encouraged to make complaints. 
Actually the estate is several miles out 
from the town in a fairly isolated spot 
where the Russians are quite content to 
mind their own business if permitted to 
do so. . 

The Russians have been hearing a 
great deal recently about the freedom 
of the press enjoyed in this country. In- 


Wa FROM OUR READERS 


To Combat Blindness 


To SovieT Russia ToDAy: 
The National Council to Combat Blind- 
ness would welcome the privilege of pre- 


_ senting to the readers of Soviet Russia To- 


day its pioneering efforts in introducing 
Professor Vladimir P. Filatov’s epoch- 
making treatment of retinitis pigmentosa, 
a dread disease of the eyes affecting 35,000 
people in the United States and heretofore 
considered incurable. 

Retinitis pigmentosa manifests itself in 
the hardening and degeneration of the 
retina, the sensitive receiver of all our 
images. As the destructive process of this 
ailment continues, the sufferer undergoes 
night blindness and a gradual shrinkage in 
his field of vision until his sight is com 
pletely obliterated. 

It remained for Professor Filatov, fore- 
most ophthalmologist of the USSR—a sci- 
entist already world famous for his inno- 
vation of corneal transplantations—to pry 
open the baffling enigmas of this terrible 
scourge of the sight: by ingenious and 
laborious experimentation, he and his col- 
league, V. A. Verbitska, proved conclusive- 
ly that by intramuscular injection of cod 
liver oil and by the implantation of pla- 
cental tissue (after-birth) into the con- 
junctiva, the delicate lining of the eye and 
undersurfaces of the eye lids, the ravages 
of retinitis pigmentosa were not only halted 
in 77 per cent of all cases treated but the 
vision of the sufferers was also actually 
improved. : 

The National Council to Combat Blind- 
ness was organized initially for the pur- 
pose of fostering this vital treatment in 
the United States. In seeking to effect the 
transmission of Filatov’s and Verbitska’s 
volume on the subject to our country the 
organization acknowledges with deepest 
appreciation the leadership of Dr. Robert 
L. Leslie of the American Review of Sovier 
Medicine through whose efforts this vital 
work was translated and made available 
to the medical profession. 

Already one clinic is in operation to pro- 
vide the Filatov treatment and another is 
about to be established. Herein is an op- 
portunity to create the good-will for peace 
between the two greatest countries of the 
world whose relations have been the sub- 
ject of grave assault by the vociferous wars 
mongers for World War III. 

Certainly 77 per cent of 35,000 American 
pigmentosa sufferers will have 


deed, where else but in these United 
States would a realty company have such 
freedom to use the pages of the press 
for a cheap real estate promotion scheme, 
where else could there be such collusion 
between the press and business interests 
in exploiting and inflaming prejudice 
against the people of a great and friendly 
nation? : 
The stories suggest that the Russians — 
are uncouth, unmannered people. What — 
must these Russians think (among them 
are people who ‘fought at Stalingrad, 
who lived through the siege of Lenin- 
grad)—what must they think of the — 
reception they are given by the polished, — 
cultured . folk of America,- when. they 
come to live among us? —Jj.S. 


» 


/good cause for indestructible gratitude to 
Professor Filatov whose genius and whose 
government have contributed factually and 
generously to lifting the iron curtain from 
countless American eyes otherwise doomed 
to blindness. 

Our clinics are operating at severe defi- 
cits. $50,000 is required to assure their 
continuance. From all over the United 
States anxious inquiries are being made as 
to the efficacy of the Filatov treatment. The 
Nationa] Council to Combat Blindness is 
straining every effort .o arrange for the 
transportation and maintenance during 
treatment of all patients certified for clini- 
cal treatment. 

The National Council to Combat Blind- 
ness appeals to the seeing American pub- 
lic to help less fortunate fellow Americans 
save’ their sight,by a token of generosity 
sent to the National Council to Combat 
Blindness. 545 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Henry A. Sloan, Pres. 
Mildred Wiesenfeld, Vice-Pres. 
Jack Schulman, Treas. 
Virginia Petit, Sec. 
(NoTE: The first three of the above-men- 


tioned officers themselves have retinitis pig- 
mentosa. ) 
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‘OPENING UP THE EAST 


Far in the nosthern part of Eastern Siberia is 
Kolyma district, rich in natural resources but with 
a severe Arctic climate. Not many years ago this 
was desolate territory. Today, Magadan, a new 
port on the Okhotsk Sea, is a thriving center 
(see main street, above); the coal miners no 
longer live in huts, but in modern dormitories 
(right); and the brief, but warm, summer gives 
the population a variety of wholsome vegetables. 
Below, left: Stringing potatoes for vernalization so 
they will sprout quickly after planting. 


Coal in the Ziriansk region lies 
close to the surface and the mines’ 
are all open cuts (left); the trucks 
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ON THE ROMANTIC SIDE 
(Continued from page 14) 


tiveness. Divorce was, accordingly, 
‘more often sought by men than by 
women, and women resented easy 
divorce. 


Romance and the Five-Year Plan 


American wartime experience of 
consumer shortages—of waiting on 
line, of dealing with harassed clerks, 
of goods shoddy and ill-fitting—is but 
a pale reflection of what has been the 
totality of Soviet experience in peace 
as well as in war. Inheriting from the 
Tsars only a rudimentary consumer in- 
dustry, a depressing and unsanitary 
network of retail shops, the Soviets not 
only had to. pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps but first had to manu- 
facture the bootstraps! And they had 
to rush the job because in their view 
their very existence as a nation de- 
pended on quick amassing of strength 
in order to deter predatory neighbors. 
Haste indeed made waste. But they 
learned, and things grew more plenti- 
ful; while their per capita production 
of clothing and foodstuffs is far below 
ours they see it as a vast increase over 
what they used to have under the Tsars. 
Only in this way can any American 
observer account for their unshakeable 
optimism. Such is their faith both in 
the scientific advances that lie before 
them and the fundamental equity of 
their system, that even she who lacks 
silk dresses and he who lacks leather 
shoes are convinced that tomorrow 
they will have them. And if you show 
any sign of doubt, they will give you 
the latest figures on silk and leather 
production to prove it! 

The close tie-up between happy 
marriages and successful completion of 
the fourth Five-Year Plan would 
seem to place the whole population’s 
current efforts in factory, farm and 
school firmly on the side of Romance. 
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IGNORANCE NO EXCUSE 
(Continued from page 8) 


miles away from our native shores? 

I come finally to the question of the 
“Tron Curtain,” the big hypocritical 
alibi of those Americans who wish to 
keep on slandering’ the Soviet Union 
and to justify morally the war talk 
against it. Such Americans are simply 
too lazy, too bitter, too reactionary, 
too scared to want the facts about the 
USSR. There have been and there are 


real difficulties in American-Soviet cul- 


tural exchange and in the obtaining of . 


data from the Soviets. But I state 
categorically that in spite of such dif- 
ficulties plenty of reliable information 
has always been available about the 
USSR upon which unprejudiced Amer- 
icans can come to objective conclu- 
sions concerning Soviet life and gov- 
ernmental policies. It is the law in the 
United States that “ignorance is no 
excuse.” 
realm of American-Soviet understand- 
ing. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 28) 


representatives of forty-nine nationalities 
of the Soviet Union; 224 deputies are 
workers, 198 collective farmers. The 
balance consists of scientists, writers, en- 
gineers, artists, army and government 
leaders. There are 161 women deputies 
in the Soviet of Nationalities, which is 
one-fourth of the total membership, an 
even larger proportion of women repre- 
sentatives than in the Soviet of the 
Union. * About 70 per cent of the mem- 
bers are between the ages of 30 and 50. 


On Soviet Food Help 


Question: There have been many 
stories concerning the Soviet Union’s re- 
fusal to help other countries who are 
suffering grave food -shortages. What 
are the facts of the situation? M. L., 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Answer: The situation is just the re- 


verse. In spite of the great destruction of 
crops and livestock suffered as a result 
of the war, the Soviet Union has helped 
other people considerably out of its very 
much curtailed resources. Following are 


_ examples of Soviet help: 


The Soviets have delivered 100,000 
tons of grain to Finland. Deliveries to 
Romania alone have amounted to 150,- 
000 tons of wheat and 150,000 tons of 
corn; and an additional delivery of 20,- 
000 carloads of wheat. These deliveries 
to Romania were made in spite of the 
fact that under the reparations agree- 
ment, Romania was to have delivered 
grain to the USSR; but in view of the 
present acute food shortages in Romania 


That is also a law in the. 
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the Soviet Union postponed reparations 
deliveries from Romania and leaned it 
the above mentioned quantities of wheat 
and corn. 

The Soviet Union has given consider- 
able food supplies to Poland and deliv- 
ered 200,000 tons of grain to Poland for 
the sowing season this year. The USSR 
also agreed to give France 500,000 tons 
of grain to help France overcome its 
food shortages; a large part of this has 


. already been delivered. 8 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


(Continued from page 23) 


see the statue of Tolstoy is still stand- 
ing—a symbol of what cannot be de- 
stroyed. Made of a certain kind of 
clay, it was merely hardened by the 
flames. , 

Other visitors in these last three and 
four:yeats have written about Yasnaya 
Polyana, official photographs of the 
destruction have been published, so I 
need only tell of my few days there 
and how it is now. It is beautiful in 
July weather. The house is restored, 
the library, family portraits and other 
movable treasures (evacuated a month 
before the Nazis came) have been 
brought back from their long stay in 
Siberia and everything is as nearly as 
possible as. it was in 1910 when Tolstoy 
left it for hisglast journey. Only here 
and there traces of vandalism have been 
deliberately preserved, knife cuts in the 
leather of the big divan where many 
of the births in the family took place, 
a scrap of paper sticking out of a chest 
of drawers—what is left of the Nazi 
notice, “Reserved for the General 
Staff.” There is a photograph in every 
room taken right after the enemy fled. 
They made a bar of Tolstoy’s bed- 
room, they stabled their horses in a 
nearby hospital. ‘The house itself and 
the literary museum a short distance 
away, stand out freshly white among 
the trees in the park. One can walk, 
as Tolstoy did every morning, along 
the alleys of lime and bigch and pine 
trees. In the forest a half mile off is 
the simple unmarked green mound of 
his grave, once more free of the en- 
croaching German dead—all removed 
to a spot beyond the river. We walked 
for hours among the birch woods and 
across meadows to the edge of the great 
forest that marks one, boundary. of the 
estate. Peasants of the collective farm 
were cutting and stacking hay, fields 
of buckwheat were white with blos- 
soms, there were potatoes and oats and 
rye, the farm is restocked with cattle, 
there were even—a true Russian’touch 
—peasant girls gathering mushrooms in 
the woods. Our guide, Nikolai Pavlo- 
vich, one of the permanent staff of the 
museum, pointed out spots associated 
with episodes in “Anna Karenina”. and 
“War and Peace.” 

At the outer corner of one of the 
alleys of the park is a sort of two deck 
observation post where Tolstoy’s moth- 
er liked to sit, high up in the tree tops, 
looking toward the highway long 
known as Ambassadors’ Road, along 
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which for generations moved a pageant 
of Russian history. Everything going 
north and south moved by Yasnaya 
Polyana. And the Germans too came 
—and went, faster than they came. 
Some striking historical parallels are 
displayed in the museum, for instance, 
a painting of the peasant partisans im- 
mortalized in “War and Peace” with 
their French captives, and next to it 
one of the guerrillas of this war with 
German prisoners. Sofia Andreyevna 
told us that during the days of the 
greatest danger to Moscow, in 1941, 
when it was impossible to keep the 
Tolstoy Museum there open, she and 
her assistants took some of the ex- 
hibits to the subway shelters, among 
others, a copy of Vereschagin’s famous 
painting of the retreat of the Grand 
Armée via the snows of Russia. And 
people looking at it would say—‘‘Na- 
poleon had to go back—and so will 
Hitler.” One of those devices for 
sustaining morale in which the Rus- 
sians seem to me unequalled! 

There are two Tolstoy museums in 
Moscow and two in Yasnaya Poly- 
ana. The fifth has just been opened 
at the railway junction of Astapovo 
where Tolstoy died in the house of 
the station master. The room where 
he died has long been preserved as it 





was, but now the whole house is a’ 


museum. And exhibits are centered 
around the theme “Tolstoy and 
Death,” of which he wrote so memo- 
rably in the “Death of Ivan Llyich,” 
“Three Deaths” and other works. This 
will round out the record of his life 
and work—a record that is very much 
alive in the hearts of his people. Dur- 
ing the latter years soldiers from Si- 
beria, from the Caucasus, from all over 
the Soviet Union, if they passed near 
Yasnaya Polyana and could get a few 
hours’ leave, would come and ask to 
see his home. And it was Sofia An- 
dreyevna’s rule that none should be 
refused, even if they came in the middle 
of the night: As we were leaving, a 
bus-load of twenty Moscow school 
teachers arrived, and during the days 
I was there, there were always people 
coming and going—all kinds of peo- 
ple. 

Several Americans, some of them 
famous, came past to Yasnaya Polyana, . 
and I hope many more will come in the 
next few years. If they are lucky, as I 
was, they will find Sofia Andreyevna 
there, and Nikolai Pavlovich our guide, 
and all the other friendly people—and 
animals too. “Mukha” (“fly”) the 
police dog may join you in your walk, 
she is more than friendly. But ‘“Dru- 
zhok”’ (“pal”) the old shepherd dog, has 
two German bullets in him, and takes. 
a justifiably gloomy view of strangers. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST FORMALISM 


(Continued from page 15) 


wanted music for its own sake, for 
edification, for “fun” in the highest 
sense of the word. 

Some Soviet composers identified in 
good faith the progress achieved by 
making vast new strata of the popula- 
tion available for music with the “prog- 
ress” of musical style at the beginning 
of the century. They were not aware 
of the fact that they were writing 
away from the audience. Therefore 
the congruity of creation and ‘audience 
had to be reestablished, the impulse 
having been given by that famous edi- 
torial. It would be entirely wrong to 
think that it involved an official pro- 
hibition of dissonances, or the conform- 
ing to a narrowly defined music line. 
No. Dissonances shocking to contem- 
poraries had been written by Mozart 
and Beethoven, by Moussorgsky and 
Debussy, but they had been written to 
achieve something beyond sticking out 
the tongue at, or tickling the nerves 
of, a bored audience. The fight against 
formalism was not a fight against cer- 
tain musical techniques but the fight 
against a certain attitude toward music. 
Writing for the masses on the other 
hand by no means implies that the com- 
poser be cheap. It is a proven fact 
(proven in a few instances, but there- 
by no less convincing) that people 
want good and true art, and that they 
feed on trash only when it is forced 
upon them by high-powered advertise- 
ment. 

The author of the Pravda editorial 
knew that great composers could not 
be created by decree, but being a 
dialectical materialist he did not be- 
lieve in a blind laissez-faire of a false 
development of musical style. Eventu- 
ally the style would have corrected 
and adapted itself, but the Soviet peo- 
ple wanted “their” music not eventu- 
ally but now. ‘The editorial was 
followed by broad discussions among 
composers in which they were reminded 
of their responsibilities toward | the 
people, thus accelerating an upward 
trend in musical creation. 

The fear that the crusade against 
formalism would interfere with the 
composer’s individual language was dis- 
pelled by history and experience. Sho- 
stakovich, the chief victim of the 
attack, grew not in spite of but be- 
cause of the realization of his duties 
as an artist. In the last ten years 
Shostakovich has written his most im: 
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portant works, the Fifth and Seventh 
Symphonies, the Quintet, the Trio, 
achieving depth of expression which he 
tended to lose after his ingenious 
schoolwork, the First Symphony. Pro- 
kofiey wrote Peter and the Wolf, a 
work loved by young and old people 
all over the world. Remarkable is the 
growth of musical life in the National 
Republics. ‘Legitimate’ composers ap- 
pear in Azerbaidzhan, in Georgia, in 
the republics of Central Asia, where 
even concerts had been unknown some 
years ago. Like Aram Khachaturian, 


the Armenian, who already has achieved 
international fame, they draw from the 
wealth of their local folk-music. 

A trend to seclusion and the feeling 
of being vulgar when you were gen- 
erally understood was to be substituted 
by an. atmosphere that had made pos- 
sible a Bach who wrote his immortal 
works for his own community, a 
Mozart who said that a composition 
should be enjoyed by experts and pub- 
lic alike, a Beethoven who envisaged 
the brotherhood of men as his audience. 
Great art should not merely be true 
expression, but expression readily in- 
tclligible to a plain public, as is proven 
by most of the great masterworks of 
the past. 


CHILDREN OF ROSTOV 
(Continued from page. 22) 


and the boy wants to be an engineer.” 
Next came a Norwegian dance by 
an older group, with special costumes, 
correct in every detail; the dance done 
with humor and grace, then a pot- 
pourri of Russian folk dances, in which 
the whole collective joined. Mar- 
kushova looked on with tenderness and 
pride, every so often turning toward 
me to see how I was taking it. I think 
she was satisfied with my delight. 
Then, at a signal, all the children 
rushed back and took their places, sit- 
ting on the floor on either side of the 
room. A fair-haired little girl stepped 


forward and stood directly in front of 


me. This is what she said: 

“Please give our flaming greetings to 
the children of America. Tell them 
we want to be friends. with them al- 
ways. Please give our thanks from 
our hearts to the people of America 


for all they did in helping our Red 


Army to fight the fascists, for all the 
presents they sent us after the Germans 
took everything away from us. And all 
of us thank you for doing us the honor 
of coming here tonight. We did not 
expect such a wonderful thing would 
happen as that an American guest 
would come right here to our school, 
and you made us very happy by coming 
here and letting us sing and dance for 
you. Long live our dear leader Stalin, 
long live your great country, long live 
the warm friendship of our people!” 

I answered as best I could. Then 
they all started dancing once again, one 
by one inviting each other, and then 
whirling into the special Russian form 
of folk dancing where each in turn 
executes more and more complicated 


steps. One of the little girls came danc- 
ing up to me with an invitation to be 
her partner, another to Ksana, another 
to Popova, another to Markushova, 
and soon everyone was dancing. They 
all seemed to think that there was 
something very special about having an 
American actually dancing there among 
them, and the room was full of laugh- 
ter and warmth and joy. Then Mar- 
kushova. reminded the children that 
tomorrow was a school day, that they 
still had homework to do, that the 
American had another date. So they 
swarmed around me, hugging and kiss- 
ing me goodsebye, begging me to come 
again, sending their greetings to Ameri- 
can children, and finally they all piled 
out of the room waving and calling 
back to me as they went through the 
door. 

That wasn’t the end. There was 
still a feast waiting for us—and those 
special holiday pirozhnie which to Mar- 
kushova’s intense chagrin hadn’t turned 
out quite right although they tasted 
wonderful to me. Markushova and 
her teachers toasted America and our 
everlasting friendship in good Cau- 
casian wine. 

As we left, she showed me new walls 
that replaced a section of the building 
destroyed by a bomb which had killed 
several children just before the evacu- 
ation. 

She shook her head, remembering. 
“We got the rest of the children away, 
to safety,” she said, “Now the main 
thing is that we should bring them up 
in a world that is safe. I think the 
American people want the same thing 
for their children, do they not?” 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from the 
Soviet Union and written especially for 
English-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 
by Nina Potapova 


$1.50 postpaid 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


2) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 


$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 


Dep't. 0, Sept., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16 
Enclosed please find [] check [J bills [] money 
order, to the amount of $ 
for which please send me items number 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship 





WE HAVE SEEN AMERICA 


What the noted Soviet writers, Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Mikhail Galaktionov and Konstantin 
Simonov, had to say on the conclusion of 
their recent visit to the United States. 
Also addresses by Hon. Andrei A. Gromyko, 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas and others. 2c. 


RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 
The religious institutions, their organiza- 


tion, finance and relationship to the State. 
lie. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 

. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 15c. 


REPORTER ON 
AMERICAN-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


Four-page newsletter issued twice a month. 
Yearly subscription $1.00. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
d atic m res. llc. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 
by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 
by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 
THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


An illustrated pamphlet of the peoples 
of the Soviet Tnion. Map in color. Revised 
edition. 10c. 





Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 











SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Features 


THE TURNING POINT 


Behind-the-scenes story of Stalin- 
grad. Directed by Frederick 
Ermler. 


HELLO, MOSCOW! 


A delightful story of young Soviet 
stars. Directed by Sergei Yutke- 
vitch, 


Coming 
SPORTS PARADE 


Moscow's famous physical culture 
youth parade, photographed for 
the first time in brilliant, natural 
color. | 


TWINS 


A brilliant Soviet satire now break- 
ing all attendance records in 
Moscow. Starring Ludmilla Tseli- 
kovskaya and Mikhail Zharov. 
Directed by Konstantin Yudin. 


+ 
Timely 
Documentaries 


"U.S.S.R. TODAY" 


ELECTION DAY 

YOUNG MUSICIANS 
REBIRTH OF STALINGRAD 
MAY DAY 1946 


(Also available in 16mm at 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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a A new kind of history 


that reads like a novel 





by 


NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOV 


NICHOL 


ggraain on OM nc Soviets" author of 
“Land of the Soviets” 


The Russian Story 


What the Critics Say: 


The Russian Story was begun as an act of 
faith and finished as a gesture of triumph. 
—Syracuse Post Standard 


Mikhailov tells the history of Rusia from 
1240 to 1945. Cramming these hundreds of 
years into less than 200 pages, he punctu- 
ates his material with accounts of the Rus- 
sians in the last war with stunning effect. 
The result is a highly unified and dramatic 
account which does much to clarify the part 
Russia has just played in this, the most re- 
cent invasion by an enemy power. 

—Newsweek 


A very good summary of Russian history, 
ancient and modern. . . . It has an almost 


Mikhailov’s book, simply and directly 
written, is a historic and geographic 
travelogue, reading with the speed of a 
novel, letting the facts speak for themselves. 

—New York Times 


Some of this story has been told in the 
daily press, but only as Mikhailov reveals it 
in sequence zan one get an idea of the 
gigantic task the Russians performed to out- 
wit the Nazis. 

The author devotes a part of his story to 
the achievements of the people under the 
Soviets’ three Five-Year Plans. As he tells 
it, the progress made in overcoming the lag 
of centuries, of bringing their country to a 
parity with other world industrial powers, 


Whitmanesque note.... —New York Post is amazing. —Fort Worth Star Telegram 


Speci al ¢ fi er 


We are now able to offer our readers a copy of The Russian Story together with 


a year’s subscription to Soviet Russta Topay. Fill out the form below and 
mail now. 
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